Historic,  Arcliive  Document 

Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
scientific  knowledge,  policies,  or  practices. 
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SCHEKlECTADY  WORKS      GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 


For  the  Betterment 
of  Mankind 

IN  the  rush  of  present-day  living,  very  few 
of  us  ever  stop  for  a  moment  to  sum  up 
the  benefits  of  modern  civilization  or  to  con- 
trast them  with  past  inconveniences.. 

Electricity,  for  instance.  Marvelous,  we  say, 
but  there  we  stop.  What  makes  it  marvel- 
ous? Not  what  has  been  done,  but  rather 
what  yet  remains  to  be  accomplished.  It  is 
the  undeveloped  possibilities  of  this  magic 
force  which  make  the  whole  world  wonder 
what  will  come  next. 

And  it  is  the  future  which  will  determine  just 
to  what  extent  electricity  may  become  a  faith- 
ful servant  of  the  public.  The  past  achieve- 
ments of  the  General  Electric  Company  are 
now  everyday  history — from  the  chaining  of 
Nature  to  create  electric  power,  to  the  vast 
number  of  ways  for  making  that  power  use- 
ful in  the  daily  life  of  every  human  being. 

Each  year  has  seen  some  new  contribution 
from  G-E  to  the  world's  progress.  That  this 
will  continue  is  certain,  because  of  the  fact 
that  this  whole  organization  and  its  remark- 
able facilities  are  devoted  to  studying  the 
requirements  of  mankind  in  every  walk  of 
life  and  fully  satisfying  them  with  something 
electrical. 
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Ask  us  any  questions 
about  your  feeding 
problems.  If  your 
dealer  cannot  supply 
you  with  Buffalo  Corn 
Gluten  Feed,  tell  us 
•who  and  where  he  is. 
Write  today  to  Corn 
Products  Refining 
Company,  Feed  De- 
partment, 17  Battery 
Place,  New  York  City. 


'FEED  Z7P"-a„d  What 

This  Means  to  Every  Dairyman 


THE  first  flush  of  grass,  and 
the  way  cows  avail  them- 
selves of  it,  tempts  many  dairy- 
men to  reduce  the  amount  of 
feed  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

This  is  the  wise  thing  to 
do,  but  for  a  short  time  only. 

Start  feeding  again  lightly 
after  the  first  flush  of  grass, 
or  your  cows  will  shrink  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  will 
not  come  back  strong  for  the 
fall  work. 

If  you  feed  Buffalo  Corn 
Gluten  Feed,  with  a  fair 


amount  of  mill  feed,  your 
cows  should  give  from  three 
to  four  pounds  of  milk  per 
pound  of  grain  fed. 

Your  herd  needs  Buffalo 
Corn  Gluten  Feed — in  sum- 
mer as  well  as  in  winter  — 
in  order  to  make  it  a  real 
source  of  profit  to  you. 

You  cannot  afford  to  over- 
look these  facts,  or  neglect  to 
take  a  broad  view  of  the  cost 
and  return  from  your  herd. 
Then  you  will  order  Buffalo 
Corn  Gluten  Feed. 


Corn  Products  Refining  Co. 

New  York  Chics^go 
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TANK-TYPE 
TRACTOR 


WAY  BUT- 


EASY  ON  A  TRACK 
THE  CLETRAC  WAY 


The  Measure 
of  a  Tractor 

A TRACTOR'S  brand  of  performance 
on  fall  jobs  is  a  pretty  sure  indi- 
cation of  the  year-'round  service  it 
gives  to  owners. 

Here  are  some  facts  that  tell  of  the  tank- type 
Cletrac's  performance  during  the  fall  months. 

This  compact,  powerful  tractor  hauls  heavy- 
loads  over  muddy  or  rough,  frozen  ground.  Its 
weight  is  distributed  over  a  broad  **foot  surface" 
that  prevents  sinking  in  or  slipping — and  there's 
no  power-loss.  Of  course,  the  same  traction 
rvinciple  is  even  better  suited  for  plowing  and 

tillage  operations. 

Corn-shredding  and  -shelling  or  hay-baling 
are  belt  jobs  that  prove  Cletrac  merit.  Its  per- 
fectly-governed, heavy-duty  motor  delivers  a 
smooth  flow  of  power,  ample  for  any  belt  work. 

You  ivill  find  the  Cletrac  story  interesting  and 
convincing.     Inquiries  are  welcomed. 


1^  Cleveland  Tractor  Co. 

"Largest  Producers  of  Tank-Type  Tractors  in  the  World" 

19123  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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n^h      a-r  '^li 

There's  no  workman 
like  Hercules  Dynamite 

One  man  with  Hercules  Dynamite  can 
stump  and  brush  an  acre  of  unproduc- 
tive land — tripling  its  value — in  three 
or  four  days.  In  draining  land,  one  man 
can  do  the  work  of  six.  It  is  thus 
Hercules  Dynamite  greatly  helps 
efficient  farmers. 

No  workman  can  be  more  dependable 
or  efficient  than  Hercules  Dynamite. 
So  carefully  is  it  prepared,  so  thoroughly 
tested,  so  accurately  weighed  and  packed, 
that  each  stick  is  of  uniform  quality  and 
each  box  measures  up  to  its  full  weight. 

In  the  mixing  house,  there  is  an  example  of  the 
precision  and  alertness  with  which  the  men  go 
about  their  work.  The  rythmic  turn  of  the  great 
rubber-shod  wheels  is  closely  watched.  Weights 
and  proportion  of  the  ingredients  are  carefully 
checked  that  your  dynamite  may  be  most  effective. 

Write  today  for  the  68-page  book  "Progressive 
Cultivation"  which  will  give  you  complete  in- 
formation about  farm  development  and  Hercules 
Dynamite. 


HERCULES  POWDEJ{^  CO. 


Chicago 
Pittsburg,  Kan. 
San  Francisco 


Chattanooga 
St.  Louis 
Denver 


Salt  Lake  City 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
New  York 


Hazleton,  Pa- 
JopHn 

Wihiiington,  Del. 


903  Market!  St. 
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SENIOR'S 
CORDUROY  PANTS 

MADE  TO  dj^y  f\f\ 

YOURMEASUREiD  I  •UU 


LEHMAN,  Tailor 

HIGH  ST.  At  TWELFTH  AVE. 

Both  Phones 

We  Operate  Our  Own  Dry  Cleaning  Plant.  "Results." 
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SHALL  I  GO  TO  COLLEGE? 

By  Geo.  F.  Johxsox.  Special  Staff  AVriter,  Indiana  Farmer's  Guide. 


"I  am  convinced  that  far  too  many  boys  go  to  college.  It  is  not  that 
I  undervalue  the  worth  of  a  college  education — far  from  it — but  too  many 
fellows  go  who  have  no  appreciation  of  what  a  college  education  means,  no 
special  interest,  no  impelling  motive,  no  desire  for  what  college  gives." — 
Thomas  A.  Clark,  Dean  of  Men,  University  of  Illinois. 


NOT  long  ago  I  received  a  letter 
from  Lester,  a  friend,  who  is 
graduating  from  high  school  this 
spring.  It  was  a  long  letter  telling  of 
his  desires,  his  problems  and  his  cir- 
cumstances. He  wanted  me  to  answer 
this  one  big  question  for  him:  "Shall 
I  go  to  college 

Lester  is  ambitious  and  energetic 
but  not  what  you  would  call  an  excep- 
tionally bright  fellow.  He  made  a  good 
record  in  high  school  but  had  to  study 
hard  to  do  it.  He  is  not  free  of  the 
financial  problem.  His  parents  are 
not  well-to-do.  In  fact  the}^  must 
economize  in  order  to  keep  up  their  av- 
erage-sized farm  and  keep  the  younger 
children  in  school.  They  want  Lester 
to  get  a  college  education  but  feel  that 
he  must  largel}^  earn  his  own  way.  In 
part  Lester  wrote:  "I  have  no  monev 
on  hand  except  what  I  can  earn  and 
save  this  summer.  Do  3^ou  feel  that  it 
is  wise  to  enter  college  on  this  small 
reserve  and  depend  upon  getting  odd 
jobs  to  keep  me  going  through  the 
yesLY?  I  haA^e  heard  a  great  deal  about 
college  fraternities.  Would  you  advise 
me  in  my  circumstances  to  accept  a 
pledge  to  one  during  my  first  year.? 
You  remember  Dick  Tucker  and  Joe 


Campbell  over  at  the  county  seat. 
They  have  been  to  college  for  a  year 
and  they  say  it  is  a  great  life  and  they 
want  me  to  be  sure  to  come  next  fall. 
I  am  anxious  to  know  what  you  would 
do  if  you  were  in  my  shoes." 

Undoubtedly  there  are  several  thous- 
and farm  boys  in  Ohio  who  have  Les- 
ter's problems  before  them.  Not  all 
will  have  the  same  things  to  consider, 
not  all  will  have  the  same  questions  con- 
fronting them  but  all  must  come  to 
some  definite  conclusion  before  fall. 

Shall  I  go  to  college.?  Xo  boy  grad- 
uating from  high  school  this  spring 
should  have  tlie  question  answered  for 
him.  Xo  parent  should  definiteh'  decide 
it.  Xo  friend  should  attempt  it.  I 
didn't  answer  the  question  for  Lester 
but  I  did  tell  him  frankly  that  too 
manv  fellows  were  going  to  college  these 
days  just  because  Dick  Tucker  and 
Joe  Campbell  said  that  it  was  a  great 
life.  This  influence  lowers  the  morale 
of  any  institution.  Fellows  that  go  to 
have  a  good  time  lack  special  interest 
and  have  no  desire  for  what  college 
gives.  Thomas  A  Clark,  dean  of  men 
at  the  University  of  Illinois,  comes  to 
this  conclusion  after  years  of  observa- 
tion :     "I  am  convinced  that  far  too 
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many  boys  go  to  college.  ■  It  is  not  that 
I  undervalue  the  worth  of  a  college  ed- 
ucation— far  from  it — but  too  many 
fellows  go  who  have  no  appreciation  of 
what  a  college  education  means,  no  spe- 
cial interest,  no  impelling  motive,  no  de- 
sire for  what  college  gives." 

In  contrast  to  a  few  decades  ago,  it 
seems  that  going  to  college  is  getting 
to  be  the  custom  of  the  time  much  as 
enlisting  in  the  army  was  the  custom  in 
1917.  As  a  result  the  state  institutions 
of  this  country  are  flooded.  This  would 
appear  as  a  wholesome  tendency  if 
it  were  not  for  the  indifference  that 
characterizes  a  portion  of  each  stud- 
dent  body.  The  result  has  been  the 
greatest  epidemic  of  flunks,  higher  edu- 
cation has  ever  experienced  in  this 
country.  One  institution  with  an  en- 
rollment of  7,000  reported  that  70  per 
cent  of  the  students  failed  or  were  con- 
ditioned in  at  least  one  study.  This 
is  unusual,  without  precedent  in  fact, 
and  just  who  is  to  blame  is  debatable 
but  undoubtedly  the  lack  of  sincerity 
and  earnestness  on  the  part  of  certain 
members  of  the  student  body  is  a  fac- 
tor. Unless  one  has  a  better  reason 
for  going  to  college  than  the  fact  that 
a  friend  has  gone  and  reports,  "it's  a 
great  life,"  he  had  better  not  go,  for  all 
the  available  teaching  force  and  equip- 
ment is  needed  for  the  men  and  women 
who  have  a  special  desire  for  the  edu- 
cation that  college  gives. 

Is  it  wise  to  enter  college  on  a  small 
fund  and  expect  to  work  one's  way 
through  .^^  Fellows  have  entered  college 
with  less  than  $50  in  available  cash 
and  have  successfully  completed  a  four- 
year  course  without  outside  financial 
assistance.  Cases  of  this  kind  are  ex- 
ceptional, however.  Of  the  fellows 
with  average  ability  and  no  special  tal- 
ent and  training,  but  few  have  the  en- 


durance and  perseverence  to  dig  along 
four  long  years  with  poverty  always 
next  door  neighbor.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  fellow  with  special  talent  such  as  a 
musician  or  with  special  training  such 
as  a  typist  or  typesetter  can  make  his 
way  without  the  difficulties  that  beset 
the  boy  who  must  work  at  muscular 
labor  for  20  to  30  cents  per  hour.  For 
the  boy  who  has  no  special  talent  and 
has  less  than  half  the  amount  of  money 
that  will  be  required  to  carry  him 
through  the  year  (the  expense  of  one 
year  will  vary  between  $400  and  $600 
depending  upon  the  economy  exercised) 
it  seems  that  the  best  advice  is  to  delay 
entering  for  at  least  one  year  and  in- 
stead get  a  job  if  possible  in  the  line  of 
work  which  is  expected  to  be  followed 
in  school.  Learn  and  earn  as  much  as 
possible  and  by  all  means  save  to  the 
limit.  The  amount  saved  will  help  the 
next  year  and  the  habit  of  saving  de- 
veloped will  help  for  several  years  to 
follow. 

Shall  the  fellow  with  limited  means 
accept  a  pledge  to  a  fraternity  during 
the  first  year.?  My  suggestion  is  that 
you  make  your  own  fraternity  during 
at  least  the  first  year.  Become  ac- 
quainted with  your  classmates.  Culti- 
vate friendship.  Take  part  in  college 
activities.  Join  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and 
other  student  organizations.  Learn  to 
extend  your  acquaintance  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. I  have  heard  alumni  was  from 
the  contact  with  fellow  students.  By 
all  means  learn  to  know  your  instruc- 
tors, not  to  be  their  "pet" — far  from 
it — but  so  you  will  feel  free  and  at  ease 
to  discuss  questions  and  problems  with 
them.  After  all  college  professors  are 
human  folks  just  like  the  rest  of  us  but 
often  a  freshman  does  not  discover  this 
until  he  is  a  sophomore. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  this  going 
(Continued  on  page  490) 
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HOW  FAR  CAN  PRODUCERS  PROFITABLY  GO? 


By  H.  E.  Erdmax,  Assistant 

JUST  now  much  is  expected  of  our 
various  farm  organizations  in  the 
way  of  reorganizing  our  marketing 
machiner3\  It  is  true  enough  that  our 
present  marketing  system  is  more  or 
less  cumbersome  and  that  readjustments 
take  place  all  too  slowly  as  between 
different  parts  of  the  system.  Few  ad- 
vocates of  farmers'  organzations,  how- 
ever, would  go  so  far  as  to  recommend 
that  producers  of  farm  products  bridge 
the  entire  gap  between  themselves  and 
the  consumers  of  their  products.  Just 
how  far  organized  effort  may  carry  the 
various  products  varies  with  the  nature 
of  the  product  and  of  the  people  pro- 
ducing it.  This  question  can  be  con- 
sidered more  understandingly  if  we  first 
group  the  various  functions  which  our 
present  marketing  system — or  any 
proposed  system — must  perform. 

Following  are  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant functions  now  performed  by 
various  agencies  concerned  in  moving 
the  product  to  the  consumer: 

1.  Assembling  at  country  points. 

2.  Establishing  trade  connections. 

3.  Transportation. 

4.  Assembling  at  wholesale  cen- 
ters. 

5.  Grading. 

6.  Processing  and  packaging. 

7.  Storing. 

8.  Distributing  from  wholesale 
centers. 

9.  Financing. 

10.  Assumption  of  market  risks. 

11.  Retailing. 

These  eleven  functions  are  not  neces- 
sarily performed  in  the  above  order, 
nor  is  every  one  of  them  necessarily 
performed  in  the  case  of  any  given 
product  as  it  journey's  from  producer 
to  consumer.    For  example,  some  goods 


Professor  in  Rural  Economics, 
pass  almost  immediately  into  consump- 
tion without  any  appreciable  period  of 
storage ;  again,  many  farm  products 
never  pass  into  the  wholesale  centers  at 
all,  and  many  never  are  processed  nor 
packaged  in  an}^  real  sense.  All  of  this 
is  true  of  apples  or  potatoes  which  a 
farmer  hauls  in  bulk  from  his  field  to 
the  city,  there  peddling  from  his  wagon 
and  dehvering  into  the  vessel  of  the 
consumer.  But  in  the  main  these  func- 
tions have  to  be  performed.  How  far 
can  producers'  organizations  profita- 
bly go  in  performing  them.? 

Producers  alread}^  have  shown  that 
the}'  can  very  profitably  take  over  the 
first  function.  Several  thousand  farm- 
ers' elevators,  nearly  as  many  livestock 
shipping  associations,  some  hundreds  of 
fruit  and  vegetable  associations,  all 
demonstrate  the  fact  that  farmers  can 
successfully  assemble  their  products  at 
local  points.  And  in  this  assembling  at 
local  points  very  often  functions  five 
and  six  have  also  been  taken  over.  For 
example,  at  hundreds  of  local  creamer- 
ies the  cream  is  made  into  butter  or  the 
milk  into  cheese.  The  fruit  and  vegeta- 
ble associations  have  graded  their  prod- 
ucts in  some  cases  very  carefully,  and 
have  neatly  packaged  them.  Skookum 
apples,  Sunkist  or  Sealsweet  oranges, 
Sunmaid  raisins.  Marietta  (Ohio)  to- 
matoes, all  are  evidence  of  success 
along  these  lines.  Whether  the  pro- 
cessing and  packaging  can  be  taken 
over  by  producers  with  success  where  it 
must  be  done  far  from  home  and  by  ex- 
pensive and  complicated  methods  ma}^ 
be  doubted.  At  any  rate  past  experi- 
ence does  not  give  much  promise  for  the 
future.  The  meat  packing  industry  is 
an  illustration  in  point.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  processing  in  the  case  of 
such  raw  products  as  wool,  cotton,  to- 
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bacco  and  perhaps  also  of  wheat,  and 
milk  for  condensing. 

Assembling  at  wholesale  centers  is 
now  being  done  successfully.  The  large 
citrus  and  apple  growers'  associations, 
the  larger  potato  growers'  associations, 
the  wool  growers'  associations,  and 
many^  others,  assemble  the  product  at 
the  large  markets  where  they  sell  it  to 
manufacturers  or  distributors.  In  this 
same  connection  the  storing  function  is 
often  performed  by  farmers.  Unless, 
however,  the  form  of  organization  and 
plan  of  operation  is  such  that  the  risk 
of  price  fluctuation  is  borne  by  the  pro- 
ducers equally,  storage  may  be  too 
risky.  For  example,  where  a  product 
is  stored  and  sold  in  small  portions  at 
different  times  during  the  year,  trouble 
would  arise  if  a  severe  price  slump  oc- 


curred in  the  middle  of  the  year  unless 
all  the  producers  shared  the  loss 
through  some  of  the  various  pooling 
plans. 

Again,  to  store  the  product  would 
involve  the  financing  function.  How 
far  producers  can  go  along  this  line  the 
future  will  doubtless  tell.  Through 
adequate  and  properly  supervised 
warehousing  and  the  use  of  the  ware- 
house receipt  farmers'  organizations 
could  doubtless  raise  money  on  goods 
in  store  at  least  as  readily  as  can  be 
the  present  dealers. 

Function  eight,  distributing  from 
wholesale  centers,  could  hardly  be 
taken  over  by  farmers'  organizations 
in  very  many  cases.  Neither  could  pro- 
ducers go  into  the  retailing  of  their 
(Continued  on  page  490) 


CLASS  PROJECTS 

By  E.  B.  Barker,  '21. 


TO  consider  class  projects  we  must 
first  get  an  idea  of  what  they  artv. 
A  class  project,  as  the  name  implies, 
is  a  project  carried  out  by  the  clas3  as 
a  whole,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
teacher.  They  should  not  be  confused 
with  the  pupil's  home  project  which  is 
carried  out  by  one  pupil  only  under  the 
supervision  of  the  instructor. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  what  the  class 
project  is  one  form  of  teaching  that 
should  be  carried  out  whenever  the  op- 
portunity affords  itself.  In  the  first 
place  it  is  something  different  which  is 
always  advisable,  provided  it  is  a  worth 
while  idea.  It  tends  to  keep  the  interest 
of  the  class  at  the  highest  peak.  It  has 
the  advantage  of  being  one  type  of  pro- 
ject where  all  the  class  works  together. 
This  should  make  it  a  little  easier  to 
carry  out,  in  that  less  time  is  required 
from  each  pupil  individually,  and  yet 
the  whole  class  is  closely  enough  con- 


nected with  the  project  that  they  will 
derive  about  as  much  from  it  as  if  they 
worked  it  out  alone. 

A  case  might  be  cited  which  occur- 
red in  a  small  college  where  the  stu- 
dents in  the  short  agricultural  course 
thought  that  after  they  had  spent 
about  a  month  upon  feeds  and  feeding 
that  they  would  try  out  some  of  the 
principles  they  had  learned.  They 
chose  as  their  class  project,  if  we  may 
call  it  such,  the  feeding  of  a  few  pigs 
from  weaning  time  till  they  were  fin- 
ished out.  They  started  the  project 
by  figuring  out  a  ration  which  was  bal- 
anced all  right,  but  they  forgot  to  con- 
sider the  cost  even  though  they  knew 
that  they  would  have  to  buy  their  feed. 
After  they  had  fed  this  ration  for  a 
couple  of  weeks  they  began  checking  up 
and  found  that  the  pigs  had  made  sat- 
isfactory gains  all  right,  but  that  the 
cost  was  greater  than  the  value  of  the 
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gains.  Something  had  to  be  done.  The 
ration  was  changed  and  another  trial 
was  made.  Upon  checking  up  again 
they  found  that  this  ration  was  not 
paying  because  it  was  too  bulky  and  the 
hogs  did  not  eat  enough  to  make  satis- 
factory' gains.  Another  effort  was 
made  which  was  successful  enough  that 
they  made  a  little  money  oyer  their  ex- 
penses. This  is  an  example  of  what 
may  come  from  any  class  project,  and 
was  one  that  was  certainly  worth  while. 

As  to  just  what  the  project  should 
be  it  is  yery  hard  to  tell  due  to  the  dif- 
ference in  communities.  Only  sugges- 
tions can  be  made  and  then  it  is  up  to 
the  teacher  to  choose  those  that  are 
applicable.  In  almost  eyery  communi- 
ty there  are  famiHes  of  old  folks,  where 
all  the  children  haye  left  home,  that 
spend  winters  south.  Many  of  these 
people  haye  a  cow  or  a  few  chickens 
which  they  would  be  more  than  glad  for 
the  class  to  care  for  while  they  are 
gone.  If  it  can  be  arranged  this  makes 
a  yery  satisfactory  project. 

Sometimes  there  are  poorly  arranged 
farms  which  haye  certain  thini^s  about 
them  such  as  streams  and  v/oodlots 
which  cannoi"  be  ch-^nged.  If  this  prob- 
lem could  be  giyen  to  the  class  to  let 
them  tell  how  a  satisfactory  rearrange- 
ment should  be  made,  it  would  be  time 
well  spent. 

One  thing  that  is  common  is  letting 
the  students  make  all  the  plans  for  a 
corn  show.  They  could  yisit  all  the  local 
merchants  and  get  them  to  offer  the 
prizes,  write  up  the  rules  of  the  show, 
and  take  care  of  the  adyertising.  This 
would  all  have  to  be  under  the  super- 
yision  of  the  teacher  but  would  be  yery 
profitable.  Not  that  it  would  teach 
the  boys  how  to  farm,  but  that  it  would 
deyelop  managing  ability  and  leader- 
ship in  the  boys. 

Not  infrequently  do  we  find  schools 


in  which  there  is  no  course  in  farm 
shopwork  offered.  We  haye  long  seen 
the  need  for  such  a  course  but  some- 
times we  cannot  haye  it  giyen.  What 
substitute  could  be  giyen  that  would 
help  fill  up  this  gap  in  the  curriculum.^ 
The  answer  is  the  class  project.  There 
are  always  farmers  in  the  community 
who  haye  shopwork  jobs  such  as  mak- 
ing gates,  building  concrete  watering 
tanks,  putting  up  windmills,  or  oyer- 
hauling  gas  and  steam  engines,  and 
hayen't  the  ability  to  do  it  themselyes. 
This  is  the  opportunity  for  the  teacher 
to  arrange  for  a  class  project. 

From  the  suggestions  already  giyen 
it  may  be  seen  that  the  field  for  class 
projects  is  almost  unlimited.  It  might 
be  said  that  it  is  up  to  the  teacher  to 
keep  wide  awake  and  watch  his  chance 
and  the  projects  will  easily  be  found. 

Some  questions  might  be  raised  as  to 
just  how  long  the  project  should  be. 
In  answer  to  this  it  might  be  said  that 
it  depends  entirely  upon  the  type  of 
project.  This  is  a  yery  indefinite  an- 
swer but  it  may  be  seen  from  the  al- 
ready suggested  projects  that  it  is  as 
definite  as  possible.  Some  of  the  sug- 
gestions may  last  practically  the  whole 
winter,  some  may  last  a  month,  some  a 
week,  and  some  as  short  as  one  day.  In 
general  though  they  should  always  be 
made  as  short  as  possible  because 
the  extra  work  might  become  mo- 
notonous so  that  the  pupils  would  con- 
sider them  as  a  burden  rather  than  as 
a  priyilege. 

With  these  points  in  yiew  it  seems 
that  practically  aU  teachers  should  see 
the  yalue  of  the  class  project  in  the 
course  of  study  and  should  neyer  shy 
from  the  opportunities  for  organizing 
them.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  more  use 
of  them  wiU  be  made  in  the  future  than 
has  been  in  the  past  unless  something 
better  presents  itself. 
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EDITORIALS 

"BOOST  OHIO" 

In  recognition  of  our  indebtedness  to  that  institution  which  has  made  our 
publication  a  possibiHty,  The  Agricultural  Student  greets  you  in  its 
"Boost  Ohio"  number.  Never  before  has  Ohio  had  so  much  to  offer  as  Boost 
Ohio  features  in  the  way  of  achievements  attained  and  possibiKties  promised. 
The  oft  told  story  of  Ohio's  recent  glories  and  triumphs  is  not  the  theme  of 
this  writing  or  the  issue  in  which  it  appears.  Instead,  the  Boost  Ohio  feature 
of  this  magazine  is  embodied  in  a  brief,  but  clear  resume  of  the  work  offered 
and  done  by  the  various  departments  of  the  College  of  Agriculture.  An 
attempt  is  also  made  to  give  briefly  the  achievements  of  those  men  and  women 
who  comprise  the  instructional  force  of  the  entire  College  of  Agriculture.  In 
this  way  we  hope  to  give  a  clearer  and  more  definite  idea  of  the  actual  work- 
ings of  this  institution  and  of  those  who  are  in  charge.  In  doing  so  we  will 
have  boosted  Ohio  by  telling  what  she  has  to  offer  and  letting  the  public  judge 
its  merit.  — G.  W.  T. 


COLLEGE  SCHOOL  DAY 

Such  a  day  as  this  should  be  inaugurated  into  every  high  school  in  the 
state.  The  need  of  such  can  be  appreciated  only  by  actual  contact  with 
high  school  seniors.  What  does  this  phrase  mean.?  It  means  this,  that  a  day 
in  June  be  set  aside  for  introducing  to  the  graduating  class  a  definite  and 
close  knowledge  of  college,  the  texts  used,  courses  available  and  social  and 
athletic  life. 

A  representative  or  representatives  from  some  college  or  University  could 
visit  the  school.  In  a  general  lecture  or  talk  he  could  outline  the  courses 
available,  showing  copies  of  some  of  the  texts  used,  questions  could  be  an- 
swered, the  possibilities  of  paying  one's  way  thru  college  could  be  discussed, 
in  short  the  young  men  and  women  could  be  made  to  realize  the  possibilities 
of  a  college  course.  A  short  play  by  some  college  dramatic  organization,  a 
concert  by  the  glee  club,  a  track  meet  or  a  ball  game  could  be  staged  in  such 
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a  way  as  to  enthuse  the  graduatmg  class  by  allowmg  them  to  participate  in 
some  minor  way. 

Here  is  another  way  for  our  University  to  serve  the  citizens  of  the  state. 
A  similar  plan  was  tried  between  high  school  and  grammar  school  in  Litch- 
field, Conn.,  with  marked  success.  Why  not  try  it  between  college  and  high 
school  of  Ohio? 


NEXT  YEAR 

George  Timmons  will  edit  the  Agricultural  Student  for  the  coming  year 
and  J.  J.  Mattus  will  return  as  business  manager.  The  present  staff  has  en- 
deavored to  give  the  readers  the  best  without  making  it  too  technical  nor  too 
elementary.  We  have  tried  to  meet  the  demands  of  all  classes  of  readers  or 
to  make  it  a  real  medium  for  the  exchange  of  ideas  on  modern  scientific  agri- 
culture. W^e  wish  to  thank  all  for  their  splendid  cooperation  and  aid ;  at  the 
same  time  wishing  the  new  staff  all  possible  success  in  carrying  on  the  ideals 
and  principles  upon  which  this  magazine  is  founded. 


ROADS 

In  traveling  across  a  certain  Ohio  county  which  borders  on  the  river  an 
excellent  opportunity  was  afforded  the  writer  to  observe  the  contrasted  effect 
of  good  roads  and  bad  roads  on  the  appearances  of  the  communities  adjoining. 

It  happened  that  a  state  appropriation  had  made  possible  an  inter-city 
pike  through  one  side  of  this  county,  which,  as  southern  Ohio  counties  go,  was 
not  extremely  flat !  Elsewhere  in  the  county  the  roads  were  of  the  typical 
nature  which  forces  the  more  remote  inhabitants  to  consider  going  to  town,  or 
anywhere  in  fact,  impossible  during  the  rains  of  early  winter  or  the  thaws  of 
spring. 

Here  was  a  fine  specimen  of  the  "improved  roads"  of  today  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  worst  roads  one  could  expect  to  find  in  Ohio.  The  vicinity  of  the 
improved  highway  was  outstandingly  characterized  by  well  kept  and  prosper- 
ous looking  farms  and  farmsteads.  The  remainder  of  the  county  was  marked 
by  a  vast  majority  of  ramshackle  farms  and  bore  a  general  run-down  appear- 
ance. 

Surely  the  virgin  soils  of  these  two  portions  of  one  county  were  not  so 
different  as  to  cause  this  marked  difference  in  apparent  prosperity.  Rather 
the  presence  of  a  good  road  to  market  had  so  aided  the  farmers  in  the  one 
case  and  stimulated  their  community  pride  that  they  were,  through  virtue  of 
this  alone,  more  prosperous  than  their  less  fortunate  neighbors. 

This  condition  cannot  long  exist.  In  Indiana  legislation  is  attempting 
to  cut  down  on  the  expenditures  for  inter-cit}^  roads  of  the  hard  surfaced  and 
expensive  type  and  throw  more  of  the  funds  into  the  establishment  of  prac- 
tical crushed  stone  and  gravel  roads  in  all  parts  of  the  state.  Surely  a  greater 
number  of  tax  payers  will  be  benefited  by  the  same  amount  of  money  spent. 
The  hard  surfaced  brick  and  concrete  roads  will  come  in  their  turn,  but  first 
let  us  make  passable  those  roads  for  which  the  farmer  has  the  greatest  need. 

G.  W.  T. 
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FARM  CROPS 

H.  G.  DosTER,  Editor, 


WHO'S  WHO 

Mr.  J.  B.  Parks,  the  present  head  of 
the  farm  crops  department  of  this  in- 
stitution, was  born  and  reared  on  a 
farm  in  Clarence,  111.  Mr.  Parks  re- 
ceived his  B.  A.  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  in  1908.  In  1912  he 
received  his  M.  S.  degree  from  the  same 
institution.  Later  he  attended  Har- 
vard, receiving  his  Sc.  D.  degree  in 
1916.  Dr.  Parks  is  a  member  of  the 
Sigma  Xi,  Sigma  Chi  and  Gamma 
Alpha  fraternities. 

Dr.  Parks  from  1908-11  was  assist- 
ant chemist  at  the  Illinois  experiment 
station.  From  1911-1914  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  association  of  plant 
breeding.  In  1916  he  was  the  associate 
editor  of  the  "Ohio  Journal  of  Sci- 
ence," 1918— Plant  Breeding. 

Besides  being  at  the  head  of  the 
crops  department  of  this  university  he 
is  associate  professor  of  agronomy  at 
the  Ohio  Experiment  Station. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Willard,  who  is  assistant 
professor  in  the  crops  department  at 
this  university,  was  born  in  Manhattan, 
Kansas.  Mr.  Willard  received  his  B. 
S.  degree  at  Kansas  State  Agricultural 
College,  his  B.  A.  and  M.  S.  degrees  at 
the  University  of  Illinois.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Sigma  Xi  and  Alpha 
Zeta  fraternities. 

Mr.  Willard  has  had  experience  in 
farming  in  two  different  states.  From 
1910-13  he  farmed  at  Bradford,  Kan- 
sas, and  1913-16  at  Williamsburg,  Va. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Hanger,  who  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  professor  of  crops  at  this 
university,  was  born  in  Preble  county, 
Ohio.  Mr.  Hanger  received  his  B.  S. 
A.  degree  at  this  institution  in  1911. 


He  is  a  member  of  the  Acacia  and  Delta 
Theta  Sigma  fraternities. 

Prof.  Hanger  served  as  assistant 
agronomist  at  the  Maryland  Experi- 
ment Station  from  1911-1915.  Since 
1915  he  has  been  professor  in  farm 
crops  extension  work. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Williams,  who  is  the  ag- 
ronomist at  the  Ohio  State  Experiment 
Station,  and  who  is  at  the  present  time 
acting  as  director,  is  a  member  of  the 
farm  crops  department  here. 

Besides  Prof.  Hanger  of  the  exten- 
sion department,  there  are  two  others. 
Mr.  Earl  Jones,  class  of  1912,  and  Mr. 
Earl  Chenault,  class  of  1915. 

Mr.  Harold  L.  Borst,  who  has 
charge  of  the  experimental  work  of  the 
department,  comes  from  the  University 
of  Minnesota. 


OHIO  WHEATFIELD  DAY 

AT  WOOSTER,  JUNE  24 

Wheatfield  Day,  an  annual  event  for 
Ohio  farmers  held  at  the  Experiment 
Station,  Wooster,  has  been  set  for  Fri- 
day, June  24. 

Much  of  the  experimental  work  done 
in  wheat  production  at  the  Ohio  Expe- 
riment Station  will  be  open  to  the  pub- 
lic on  that  day  and  explained  in  a  dem- 
onstrational  way  to  farmers  by  agri- 
cultural workers. 

A  number  of  farm  bureau  delegations 
from  northern  and  northeastern  Ohio 
are  expected  to  conduct  automobile 
tours  to  the  Station  throughout  the 
month  of  June. 

Summer  field  meetings  are  also  plan- 
ned for  the  experiment  farms  in  Pauld- 
ing, Hamilton,  Clermont,  Miami,  Wash- 
ington, Trumbull,  Mahoning,  Belmont 
and  Madison  Counties. 
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ENGLAND'S  WHEAT  YIELDS 

ARE  POSSIBLE  IN  OHIO 

Tests  conducted  in  the  growing  of 
wheat  at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station 
show  that  the  Ohio  farmer  has  equal 
chance  with  the  farmer  of  England  in 
growing  large  crops  of  wheat. 

The  average  yield  of  wheat  in  Eng- 
land is  30  bushels  to  the  acre — grown 
largely  by  a  liberal  use  of  fertilizers  on 
the  crops  preceding  the  wheat,  while 
the  average  yield  in  Ohio  does  not  run 
more  than  15  bushels  to  the  acre. 

However,  in  a  rotation  of  corn, 
wheat  and  clover  at  the  Ohio  Experi- 
ment Station,  where  the  corn  receives 
8  tons  of  manure  and  320  pounds  of 
acid  phosphate,  the  wheat  following 
corn  has  averaged  28  bushels  to  the 
acre  for  21  years,  and  in  a  rotation  of 
potatoes,  wheat  and  clover,  which  more 
nearly  approaches  the  English  prac- 
tice,- the  wheat  has  averaged  38  bushels 
of  wheat — this  increase  being  clear 
per  acre  for  25  years. 

Thus  it  is  possible  in  Ohio  to  make 
the  corn  or  potato  crop  pay  for  the 
cost  of  manure  and  fertilizer,  and  yet 
produce  a  large  increase  in  the  yield 
profit. 


THE  PLANT  INSTITUTE 

Many  problems  in  plant  production 
are  beyond  the  scope  of  any  one  de- 
partment. In  order  that  they  may  be 
studied  effectively  it  is  necessary  that 
specialists  in  different  subjects  and  in 
different  departments  of  the  University 
should  cooperate  in  attacking  them 
from  all  points  of  view. 

The  need  for  such  cooperation  has 
been  felt  for  some  time  by  Dean  Vivian 
and  by  members  of  the  faculty  of  the 
College.  To  meet  this  need  the  Plant 
Institute  of  the  Ohio  State  University 
has  been  organized.  Its  objects  are, 
"to  promote  research  with  plants,  to 


conduct  research  projects  of  its  own, 
and  to  stimulate  and  improve  graduate 
work." 

The  Institute  is  made  up  of  members 
and  associate  members.  Membership  is 
open  to  all  persons  having  the  rank  of 
instructors,  assistant  professor  or  pro- 
fessor in  the  College  of  Agriculture  who 
shall  make  application.  Associate 
membership  is  required  of  all  graduate 
students  majoring  in  plant  subjects  in 
the  departments  of  the  College. 

The  advantages  the  Institute  will 
offer  to  graduate  students  are  espe- 
cially great.  Instead  of  being  rather 
closely  confined  in  knowledge  and  point 
of  view  to  the  department  in  which  they 
are  specializing,  they  will  have  an  op- 
portunity at  the  weekly  seminary  to 
take  part  in  the  discussion  of  plant 
problems  from  every  point  of  view. 
Botanist,  horticulturist,  farm  crops 
specialist,  soils  expert  and  chemist  will 
meet  in  the  discussion  of  these  topics. 
Thus  students  of  plant  life  will  obtain 
a  far  broader  and  better  training  than 
is  possible  under  the  present  system. 
Beside  this,  the  graduate  student  must 
present  his  thesis  subject,  with  an  out- 
line of  the  problem  and  the  proposed 
method  of  attack  to  a  committee  of  the 
Institute  for  discussion  and  approval. 
It  seems  certain  that  this  feature  will 
cause  a  real  improvement  in  the  inter- 
est the  student  takes  in  his  problem  and 
in  the  quality  of  the  results  he  obtains. 

Similar  discussions  will  be  had  of  the 
research  problems  of  the  members  of 
the  faculty.  The  suggestions  and  crit- 
icisms of  men  specializing  in  various 
phases  of  plant  life  will  be  of  great 
value  in  making  such  work  more  effec- 
tive. 

Finally,  the  Institute    will  interest 
itself  especially  in  such  research  pro- 
jects as  require  the  cooperation  of  two 
(Continued  on  page  490) 
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THE  DAIRY 

J.  E.  Frew,  Editor. 


PERSONNEL 

Oscar  Erf  is  professor  of  dairying 
at  Ohio  State  University.  He  gradu- 
ated from  this  institution  in  1898.  He 
was  associate  professor  of  dairy  hus- 
bandry at  the  University  of  Illinois 
from  1899  to  1903,  professor  of  dairy- 
ing at  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural 
College  from  1903  to  1907 ;  and  since 
1907  has  been  professor  of  dairying  at 
Ohio  State  University. 

Professor  Erf  is  the  author  of  Dairy 
Arithmetic  and  Dairy  Fundamentals 
as  well  as  seyeral  magazine  articles  of 
timely  interest  to  the  dairy  public. 

At  present  he  is  secretary  of  the 
Ohio  State  Dairymen's  Association. 
Much  time  and  willing  energy  has  been 
devoted  by  Professor  Erf  to  the  task 
of  securing  more  adequate  compensa- 
tion for  those  who  produce  as  well  as 
sell  milk,  and  at  the  same  time  work- 
ing for  the  best  interests  of  the  con- 
sumer. He  has  also  been  the  means  of 
much  legislation  to  further  these  prin- 
ciples. 

Robert  B.  Stoltz  is  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  dairying.  He  graduated  from 
this  University  in  1912  and  has  been 
teaching  dairying  since  that  time,  hav- 
ing been  assistant  professor  since  1914<. 
He  is  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Ohio 
Swiss  Cheese  Association. 

Mr.  Drain  is  a  new  instructor  in 
dairying  for  Ohio  State  this  year.  He 
graduated  here  in  1913,  and  has  since 
been  employed  in  teaching  dairying  at 
Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  and  Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultural  Colleges,  as 
well  as  being  engaged  as  milk  inspector 
in    Dayton,    Ohio.    At    present  Mr. 


Drain  is  teaching  Dairying  101,  City 
Milk  Supply,  and  has  charge  of  the 
short  courses. 

Mr.  Don  S.  Kochheiser,  a  graduate 
student  of  1919,  is  instructor  in  Dairy 
mechanics,  and  assistant  in  other 
courses.  He  has  also  had  considerable 
interest  in  coaching  the  dairy  products 
judging  teams  of  this  University,  which 
have  been  competing  at  the  National 
Dairy  Shows,  and  making  very  excel- 
lent winnings. 


NEW  HEIFER 

A  new  Shorthorn  heifer  has  recently 
been  purchased  for  the  University.  She 
was  bought  at  the  Seneca  County 
Shorthorn  Association  Sale  at  Tiffin. 
Her  name  is  Rose  Mary  of  Ohio ;  she 
is  of  straight  Scotch  breeding  and  a 
very  good  individual. 

The  University  at  the  present  time 
is  considering  the  purchase  of  some  first 
class  Herefords  for  a  foundation  of  a 
University  Herd  of  this  breed. 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  ADDED  TO 
HERD 

A  sire  with  noted  ancestors  has  re- 
cently been  added  to  the  Holstein  herd 
here.  He  is  a  four-year-old  son  of  Sir 
Pietertje  Ormsby  Mercedes  40th.  He 
was  bred  by  Frank  Lockerman,  of 
Gates  Mills,  Ohio. 

At  present  he  weighs  slightly  over  a 
ton.  A  two-year-old  half  sister  of  his 
made  in  a  year  over  20,000  lbs.  of  milk ; 
and  a  half  brother  was  winner  at  the 
National  Dairy  Show. 
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Administrative  and  Extension 


THE  DEAN 

Alfred  Vivian,  professor  of  agricul- 
tural chemistry  and  dean  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  was  born  March 
16,  1867,  at  Mineral  Point,  Wisconsin. 
He  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  in  1894,  receiving  his  Ph.  G. 
degree. 

During  the  year  following  his  gradu- 
ation Mr.  Vivian  served  as  an  instruc- 
tor in  pharmacognosy  and  from  1895 
to  1897  he  was  an  assistant  in  agricul- 
tural chemistry  at  the  same  University. 
Then  he  was  promoted  to  instructor  in 
agricultural  chemistry  and  at  the  same 
time  was  employed  as  assistant  chemist 
to  the  Wisconsin  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  positions  which  he  held 
until  1902. 

At  this  time  Mr.  Vivian  came  to  Ohio 
State  University  to  serve  as  associate 
professor  of  agricultural  chemistry 
until  1905,  when  he  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  professor  of  agricultural 
chemistry,  his  title  at  the  present  time. 
Since  1915  he  has  been  Dean  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture. 

Amid  the  busy  rush  of  his  work  of 
college  teaching  and  his  work  as  Dean 
of  the  Cellege,  he  has  found  time  to 
prove  his  ability  as  an  author.  His 
first  book,  "First  Principles  of  Soil 
Fertility,"  was  published  in  1908. 
This  is  a  clear,  concise  treatise  of  the 
subject  of  soil  fertilit}^  of  great  inter- 
est to  the  practical  farmer,  whose  wel- 
fare and  advancement  he  has  at  heart. 
His  second  book,  "Everyday  Chemis- 
try," appeared  in  1920.  This  is  also 
a  clear,  concise  work,  in  which  he  made 


the  subject  of  chemistry  plain  and  at- 
tractive to  anyone. 

In  1913  Mr.  Vivian  was  requested  to 
go  to  Europe  and  the  Far  East  to 
study  agricultural  conditions  and  to 
assist  in  establishing  an  agricultural 
school  in  India.  He  visited  Europe, 
Africa,  Egypt,  India,  China,  Japan 
and  the  Philippines  and  returned  to 
America  by  way  of  San  Francisco. 


THE  SECRETARY 

True  George  Watson  was  bom  in 
Springfield,  Illinois,  June  13,  1890. 
He  received  some  of  his  high  school 
training  in  Ohio  and  graduated  from 
high  school  in  San  Francisco,  1909. 

Knowing  the  advantges  and  import- 
ance of  our  College  of  Agriculture  Mr. 
Watson  came  back  to  Ohio  and  began 
his  agricultural  training  in  1909,  and 
received  his  bachelor  of  science  degree 
from  Ohio  State  University  in  1913. 
For  his  M.  S.  degree  he  went  to  the 
Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
received  his  Master's  degree  in  1916. 

While  he  was  attending  Iowa  State 
College  Mr.  Watson  was  an  instructor 
in  American  and  English  history. 
After  his  graduation  at  Iowa  he  farmed 
for  two  years  and  then  was  elected  as 
principal  of  a  high  school,  in  which 
capacity  he  served  for  the  year 
1916-17. 

In  the  fall  of  1918  Mr.  Watson  came 
to  the  Ohio  State  University  to  accept 
the  position  of  instructor  in  agricul- 
tural chemistry  and  assistant  to  the 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture. 
He  was  then  elected  secretary  of  the 
college.     He  holds  these  positions  at 
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the  present  time  with  this  exception, 
that  he  has  been  promoted  from  the 
rank  of  instructor  to  that  of  assist- 
ant professor  in  the  department  of  ag- 
ricultural chemistry. 


EXTENSION  DEPARTMENT 

Harry  C.  Ramsower  was  appointed 
as  head  of  this  department  in  1920. 
He  was  graduated  from  Ohio  State 
University  in  1906,  receiving  his  Bache- 
lor of  Science  degree  in  the  College  of 
Agriculture.  In  1908  Mr.  Ramsower 
was  given  the  professorship  as  head  of 
the  Agricultural  Engineering  Depart- 
ment at  Ohio  State  University,  which  he 
held  until  his  present  promotion  to 
Director  of  Agricultural  Extension 
Service.  While  professor  at  Ohio  State 
Mr.  Ramsower  wrote  many  instructive 
articles  pertaining  to  Agricultural 
Engineering  subjects.  He  is  also  au- 
thor of  "Equipment  for  the  Farm  and 
Farmstead,"  which  is  the  text  book 
used  in  the  elementary  course  in  Agri- 
cultural Engineering  at  Ohio  State, 
and  other  schools.  Mr.  Ramsower  is 
an  active  member  of  the  American  So- 
ciety for  the  Promotion  of  Agricultural 
Education,  and  the  American  Rural 
Life  Association.  He  is  also  a  member 
of  Alpha  Zeta. 

George  B.  Crane  was  graduated  from 
Ohio  State  University  in  1913  with  a 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Agricul- 
ture. He  was  editor  in  the  Extension 
Department  during  1913-14.  During 
1914-15  he  was  with  the  American 
Cyanamid  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  and 
also  the  John  Wiley  Evaporated  Milk 
Company.  In  1915  he  took  up  his  pres- 
ent work  as  Secretary  of  the  Extension 
Service,  and  also  assistant  director  of 
this  department. 

Mr.  Crane  was  formerly  assistant 
editor  of  the  Agricultural  Student,  and 


is  a  member  of  Alpha  Zeta  and  Sigma 
Delta  Chi. 

Professor  O.  M.  Johnson  was  gradu- 
ated from  Ohio  State  University  in 
1908,  receiving  his  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree  in  agriculture.  Professor  John- 
son at  present  is  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  County  Agents,  a  branch  of  the 
extension  service,  and  also  is  Assistant 
Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
He  is  a  member  of  Delta  Theta  Sigma. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Anderson,  '12,  is  assistant 
in  this  department. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Brownfield,  who  was 
formerly  County  Agent  of  Marietta 
County,  and  Mr.  George  Eastwood,  are 
departmental  supervisors. 

Mr.  J.  E.  McClintock,  who  graduat- 
ed in  1906  with  Bachelor  of  Science  de- 
gree, heads  the  Department  of  Publica- 
itons.  Mr.  McClintock  served  as  scien- 
tific assistant  with  the  Bureau  of  Soils, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  dur- 
ing 1906-07;  from  1907-09  as  assistant 
professor  of  Agronomy  and  Supervisior 
of  Agricultural  Extension  work  at  the 
University  of  Maine.  Since  1910  he  has 
served  as  Agricultural  Editor  and  Agri- 
culturalist, International  Correspond- 
ence School,  Scranton,  Pa.  During  this 
time  he  has  published  many  interesting, 
and  educational  articles,  among  which 
are:  "Exercise  in  Elementary  Agricul- 
ture for  Maine  Rural  Schools,"  "Feed- 
ing of  Milch  Cows."  Mr.  McClintock 
is  a  member  of  the  American  Breeders' 
Association  and  Alpha  Zeta. 

Mrs.  Ethel  Cadley,  '14,  serves  as  as- 
sistant in  this  department. 

W.  H.  Palmer  is  the  efficient  head  of 
the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Club  Work  De- 
partment. Mr.  Palmer  was  graduated 
from  Ohio  State  University  in  1905 
with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 
In  1907  he  received  his  master's  degree. 
Mr.  Palmer  has  brought  this  work  to 
(Continued  on  page  470) 
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VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE 

BOYS'  AND  GIRLS'  CLUB  WORK,  ETC. 

E.  B.  Barker,  Editor;  J.  A.  Malick,  Assistant. 


CLUB  DEPARTMENT  PERSONNEL 

State  leader  of  boys'  and  girls'  club 
work,  W.  H.  Palmer,  who  is  a  native  of 
Fairfield  county,  graduated  from  the 
University  in  1905,  taking  his  master's 
degree  in  agriculture  in  1907.  While 
in  college  he  was  active  in  various  col- 
lege organizations,  being  a  member  of 
the  Alpha  Zeta  Fraternity,  after 
spending  five  years  on  the  home  farm  he 
returned  to  the  University  in  January, 
1912,  as  instructor  in  the  department 
of  animal  husbandry.  In  August, 
1912,  he  joined  the  agricultural  exten- 
sion service  as  specialist  in  animal  hus- 
bandry, which  position  he  held  until 
March,  1919,  when  he  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  Junior  extension  work. 

B.  B.  Spohn,  assistant  state  club 
leader,  a  Perry  county  product,  began 
his  career  as  a  teacher  in  the  public 
schools  in  that  county.  He  graduated 
from  Ohio  University  in  1917.  For 
several  years  he  was  superintendent  of 
the  schools  at  Brownsville,  Licking 
county,  going  from  there  to  the  super- 
intendency  of  the  schools  at  South 
Solon,  Madison  county.  From  South 
Solon  he  came  to  the  University  as  as- 
sistant state  club  leader  in  1917. 

Hulda  Horst,  assistant  state  club 
leader,  a  native  of  Franklin  county, 
graduated  from  North  High  School 
Columbus,  Ohio,  in  1911.  In  1915  she 
secured  her  bachelor  of  science  in  home 
economics  from  the  University.  After 
graduation  she  held  the  position  of  ex- 
tension specialist  of  home  economics  for 
several  years,  being  transferred  from 
that  work  in  1917  to  her  present  posi- 
tion. 


O.  C.  Croy,  assistant  state  club 
leader,  was  born  and  reared  near  Dres- 
den, Muskingum  county.  After  gradu- 
ating from  the  Dresden  High  School  he 
entered  the  agricultural  college  of  the 
University,  from  which  he  graduated  in 
1913.  While  in  college  he  was  inter- 
ested in  various  college  activities,  being 
a  member  of  Delta  Theta  Sigma  Fra- 
terity.  After  graduation  he  went  to 
Fergus  Falls,  Minnesota,  as  agricul- 
tural teacher  in  high  school.  From 
there  he  returned  to  Ohio,  becoming 
district  superintendent  of  public 
schools  in  Muskingum  county,  from 
which  position  he  came  to  the  Univers- 
ity in  1919  as  assistant  state  club 
leader. 

Guy  Doudy,  assistant  state  club 
leader,  came  to  Ohio  from  his  native 
state  of  West  Virginia  in  1919  to  com- 
plete his  college  work  for  the  degree  of 
master  of  science  in  agriculture,  which 
was  conferred  in  June,  1920.  He  se- 
cured his  B.  Sc.  in  agriculture  from 
the  University  of  West  Virginia,  spend- 
ing two  years  and  a  half  as  county  ag- 
ricultural agent  in  West  Virginia  be- 
fore coming  to  Ohio  State. 


COUNTY  CLUB  AGENTS 

Ten  counties  have  full  time  county 
club  agents  employed  cooperatively  by 
the  Ohio  State  University  and  the 
county  farm  bureau.  Two  counties 
have  half  time  club  agents  employed  by 
the  count}^  farm  bureau.  The  full  time 
leaders  are: 

Ashtabula,  H.  H.  Claypool,  Jeffer- 
son ;  Auglaize,  C.  M.  Hampson,  Wapa- 
koneta ;  Crawford,  H.  R.  Waugh,  Bu- 
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cyrus ;  Cuyahoga,  D.  E.  Hill,  Cleve- 
land; Hamilton,  F.  L.  Wright,  Cincin- 
nati; Montgomery,  C.  C.  Caldwell, 
Dayton;  Muskingum,  M.  W.  Brady, 
Zanesville ;  Summit,  R.  B.  Tom,  Akron ; 
Tuscarawas,  H.  E.  Kidd,  New  Phila- 
delphia; Wood,  R.  C.  Smith,  Bowling 
Green. 

Part  time  leaders:  Sandusky,  War- 
ren Weiler,  Fremont;  Portage,  M.  R. 
Wright,  Ravenna. 


DEPARTMENTAL  PERSONNEL 

W.  F.  Stewart,  professor  of  agri- 
cultural education,  received  his  A.  B. 
degree  from  Milton  College  in  1909, 
and  M.  S.  degree  from  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  in  1914.  He  became  as- 
sistant in  agricultural  education  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  in  1914,  from 
which  he  became  instructor  in  voca- 
tional agriculture  at  Tracy,  Minne- 
sota, until  1917.  He  then  took  the 
position  of  head  of  the  agricultural  ed- 
ucation department  at  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity in  1917,  which  he  still  holds. 

Ray  Fife,  assistant  professor  of  ag- 
ricultural education,  who  received  his 
B.  Sc.  degree  from  Ohio  Northern  in 
1909,  was  rural  school  supervisor  from 
1910  to  1915,  during  which  time  he 
spent  his  summers  with  the  state  board 
of  agriculture.  He  also  received  his  B. 
Sc.  degree  from  Ohio  State  University, 
in  1917,  and  was  assistant  boys'  and 
girls'  club  leader  from  1917  to  1919. 
He  spent  summer  sessions  at  the  Uni- 
versities of  Wisconsin  in  1918  and  Cor- 
nell in  1919  and  1920.  In  1919  he  re- 
ceived the  position  which  he  now  holds. 

W.  H.  Nisonger,  assistant  professor 
of  agricultural  education,  received  his 
B.  Sc.  degree  from  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity in  1914.  He  was  principal  of  the 
high  schools  at  Bradford,  Ohio,  1914- 
16  and  Versailles,  Ohio,  1916-19.  He 
became  instructor  in  agricultural  edu- 


cation in  1920,  which  position  he  now 
holds.  He  was  a  student  at  Ohio  State 
University  during  the  summers  of 
1914-15-16,  and  was  a  graduate  stu- 
dent at  the  University  of  Chicago  in 
1917. 

F.  H.  McMillen,  assistant  professor 
of  agricultural  education,  received  his 
B.  A.  degree  at  Miami  University  in 
1916  and  his  B.  Sc.  degree  at  Ohio 
State  University  in  1917.  He  was  as- 
sistant in  agricultural  eduaction  at  the 
same  place  from  February,  1917,  to 
June,  1917,  and  instructor  in  voca- 
tional agriculture  at  Columbia  City, 
Indiana,  high  school,  1917-18.  He 
then  became  instructor  in  agricultural 
education  at  Ohio  State  University 
until  1920,  when  he  received  his  present 
position. 


EXPERT  SAYS  TEACHERS 

NEED  RESEARCH  WORK 

At  a  meeting  held  under  the  auspices 
pf  the  Plant  Institute,  a  new  organiza- 
tion of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Dr. 
E.  W.  Allen  said  "research  work  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  instructor  in- 
formed and  his  students  interested." 
This  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  meet- 
ings to  be  held  by  the  Institute  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  graduate  work 
and  research. 

Dr.  Allen  is  head  of  the  experiment 
station  branch  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  has  charge  of  the 
administration  of  the  Adams  Fund. 


ALUMNA 

W.  W.  Ellenwood,  '15,  is  manager  of 
a  300  acre  orchard  at  Coalton,  Ohio. 

Edward  J.  Petry,  '07,  is  assistant 
professor  of  agricultural  botany  at 
Purdue. 

S.  M.  Salibury,  '13,  is  now  head  of 
the  department  of  animal  husbandry 
at  Amherst,  Massachusetts. 
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AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

R.  J.  Matsox^  Editor. 


INSTRUCTORS 

There  are  now  two  professors  and 
two  assistant  professors  in  this  depart- 
ment. These  men  are  exceptionally 
well  trained — each  in  his  own  line  of 
work. 

Professor  F.  W.  Ives  is  now  at  the 
head  of  the  department.  He  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in 
1908  and  got  his  M.  E.  degree  in  1909. 
He  then  took  the  position  of  designer 
for  the  International  Harvester  Co. 
and  later  was  chief  draftsman  for  the 
John  Lauson  Tractor  Co.  For  several 
years  he  managed  his  240  acre  farm  in 
Illinois  and  then  came  to  Ohio  State  in 
1912.  He  taught  engu  drawing  and  in 
1914  he  entered  the  department  of  ag- 
ricultural engineering  under  the  super- 
vision of  Prof.  Ramsower.  In  1920  he 
was  made  head  of  the  department.  He 
helped  to  edit  the  present  text  used  for 
eng.  drawing  125  and  is  agricultural 
engineering  editor  for  the  Ohio  Farmer 
and  for  Farm  and  Fireside.  He  is  an 
active  member  of  the  American  Society 
of  Agricultural  Engineers  and  member 
of  the  Alpha  Zeta  fraternity. 

Professor  G.  W.  McCuen  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Illinois  in  1915. 
^Miile  there  he  took  two  years  of  me- 
chanical and  three  years  of  agricul- 
tural engineering.  In  1915  he  came  to 
Ohio  State  and  is  teaching  advanced 
farm  machiner}^  and  farm  power.  Mr. 
McCuen  is  a  member  of  the  Alpha  Zeta 
and  Acacia  fraternities. 

Assistant  Prof.  P.  B.  Potter  gradu- 
ated from  the  Kansas  State  Agricul- 
tural College  in  1915,  with  C.  E.  and  B. 
S.  degrees.  Mr.  Potter  came  to  Ohio 
State  in  1916  and  has  since  taken  full 


charge  of  all  drainage  work.  He  is  a 
member  of  Alpha  Zeta  fraternity. 

Assistant  Prof.  Robert  R.  Thomp- 
son has  recently  been  added  to  the  ag- 
ricultural engineering  staff.  He 
studied  engineering  in  the  University 
of  Cincinnati  for  two  years  and  then, 
becoming  interested  in  agricultural  en- 
gineering, he  came  to  Ohio  State  and 
graduated  from  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture in  1912.  After  his  graduation  he 
managed  his  farm  for  several  years,  en- 
tering the  extension  department  in 
March,  1920.  This  year  Mr.  Thomp- 
son is  teaching  courses  in  farm  engi- 
neering and  field  machinery. 

These  men  are  now  editing  a  new 
text  on  agricultural  engineering.  This 
book  is  being  printed  by  Ginn  &  Co. 
and  will  soon  be  out.  It  will  be  a  sec- 
ondary treatise  covering  all  phases  of 
agricultural  engineering  and  especially 
suitable  for  high  school  work. 

Such  a  course  entered  into  the  high 
school  curriculum  would  be  a  popular 
subject  among  the  students.  It  would 
give  a  general  knowledge  of  farm  engi- 
neering and  of  the  things  that  are  de- 
sired on  the  modern  farm,  to  the  stu- 
dent that  cannot  take  advantage  of 
further  education,  and  would  give  ele- 
mentary training  to  those  preparing  to 
enter  college. 


EQUIPMENT  OF 

THE  DEPARTMENT 

The  students  of  agricultural  engineer- 
ing have  a  complete  line  of  machinery 
to  work  with.  At  present  there  are  two 
large  steam  engines,  seventeen  tractors 
and  eight  stationary  engines  in  the  lab- 
oratorv. 
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There  are  two  large  prony  brakes  for 
testing  the  belt  power  of  the  tractors 
and  several  small  pronies  for  testing  the 
stationary  engines. 

Besides  these  there  is  a  complete  line 
of  farm  machinery  including  four  grain 
binders,  four  manure  spreaders,  four 
corn  planters,  three  mowers  and  such 
other  machinery  as  walking  plows,  gang 
plows,  tractor  plows,  disc  harrows,  cul- 
tivators, etc.,  which  are  necessary  to 
make  modern  farming  a  success. 

In  the  line  of  home  conveniences 
there  are  four  lighting  plants,  eight 
water  systems  and  three  hydraulic 
rams. 

The  domestic  engineering  laboratory 
has  eight  washing  machines  plus  other 
I   laundry    equipment,    such   as  pumps, 
water  supply  systems,  lighting  plants 
and  small  gas  engines. 


TRACTOR  EXPERIMENT 

Twenty-nine  acres  of  the  University 
farm,  situated  just  back  of  the  campus 
and  north  of  King  avenue,  has  been 
turned  over  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
cultural Engineering  for  tractor  ex- 
periments. 

The  entire  tract  of  land  is  exceed- 
ingly level  and  is  an  ideal  place  for 
tractor  work. 

The  work  is  being  done  by  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  department,  who  are  now 
preparing  to  plant  the  entire  tract  to 
corn.  The  land  was  plowed  with  trac- 
tors and  is  being  put  into  order  by 
tractor  drawn  implements.  They  have 
a  six  cylinder  motor  planter  with  which 
the  corn  will  be  planted,  and  two  motor 
I  cultivators  whicli  will  be  used  for  cul- 
tivation. In  the  fall  they  intend  to 
harvest  the  crop  with  a  corn  binder 
drawn  by  a  tractor. 

This  will  make  the  complete  motori- 
zation of  the  tract,  and  the  data  which 
they  will  collect  should  afford  valuable 


information  on  the  efficiency  of  the  im- 
plements and  tractors  used. 


GASOLINE  VS.  KEROSENE 

The  question  as  to  whether  gasolene 
or  kerosene  is  the  best  fuel  upon  which 
to  operate  a  tractor  is  one  which  has 
presented  itself  very  keenly  to  the 
farmers  of  Ohio,  and  one  for  which 
there  has  never  been  a  definite  answer 
presented. 

Some  recent  experiments  carried  on 
in  the  Agricultural  Engineering  De- 
partment throw  some  very  interest- 
ing light  upon  the  problem.  Using  a 
new  Samson  Model  M  tractor,  with 
high  test  gasolene,  low  test  gasolene 
and  kerosene,  and  varying  the  load 
from  quarter  to  maximum,  it  was  found 
that  kerosene  was  three  times  as  cheap 
as  the  high  test  gas,  and  twice  as  cheap 
as  the  low  test  gas. 

As  regards  maximum  power  develop- 
ed, with  high  test  gas  it  pulled  22.6  H. 
P.,  with  low  test  gas  21  H.  P.,  and  with 
kerosene  19.35  H.  P. 

Kerosene  is  not  as  satisfactory  on 
heavy  loads  from  the  standpoint  of 
ease  of  adjusting,  flexibility  of  power 
and  smoothness  of  running,  as  either  of 
the  gasolenes. 


EXTENSION  DEPARTMENT 

(Continued  from  page  466) 

the  front  in  the  past  few  years,  and  has 
created  a  great  stimulus  among  boys 
and  girls  for  the  work. 

Assistants  in  this  department  are  B. 
B.  Spohn,  Guy  Dowdy,  O.  C.  Croy, 
who  graduated  in  1913  with  the  degree 
of  B.  S. ;  and  Hulda  Horst  of  the  class 
of  1915,  B.  S.  Home  Economics. 

The  department  of  Farmers'  Insti- 
tutes is  headed  by  F.  S.  Allen,  who  was 
formerly  County  Agent  of  Geauga 
County. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT'S 

WORK  OUTLINED 

Horticulture  has  been  taught  at  the 
University  for  many  years.  At  first 
the  Department  was  housed  in  a  small 
and  dingy  building  with  poor  equip- 
ment and  facilities  for  laboratory 
work. 

In  the  fall  of  1909  Professor  W. 
iPaddock  came  to  the  University  as 
head  of  the  Department  of  Horticult- 
ure. Finding  the  department  in  very 
great  need  of  a  new  building,  a  cam- 
paign was  immediately  started  which 
reached  a  crisis  in  1913  when  an  appro- 
priation was  first  secured.  The  build- 
ing was  completed  and  ready  for  occu- 
pation by  the  fall  of  1914.  In  design- 
ing the  building  the  architect  made 
special  provisions  for  a  canning  labora- 
tory, spray  laboratory,  fruit  grading 
and  packing  room,  cold  storage  plant, 
timber  treating  room  and  forestry. 

At  first  only  courses  in  forestry  and 
pomology  were  given,  but  with  the  in- 
creased enrollment  and  added  facilities 
new  courses  were  added. 

The  first  work  in  vegetable  garden- 
ing was  given  by  Professor  L.  M.  Mont- 
gomery, a  graduate  of  the  Fort  Collins 
Agricultural  College  and  who  had 
been  an  instructor  at  the  Oklahoma 
Agricultural  College.  He  came  to  Ohio 
State  in  1909  receiving  his  master's 
degree  the  following  spring.  The  work 
given  in  vegetable  gardening  is  under 
his  direct  supervision.  Besides  his 
work  at  the  University  he  is  actively  en- 
gaged in  promoting  the  work  of  the 
Ohio  Vegetable  Growers'  Association 
secretary. 

Another  branch  of  the  Horticultural 
Department  was  created  in  1915  when 


the  course  in  professional  Landscape 
Architecture  was  started  with  P.  H. 
Elwood  as  assistant  professor  and  A. 
D.  Taylor  non-resident  professor. 

During  the  war  little  work  was  done 
in  this  branch.  Prof.  Elwood  was  en- 
listed in  the  U.  S.  Army  as  captain  ana 
while  serving  in  France  designed  the 
Argonne  Cemetery  —  America's  most 
beautiful  tribute  to  her  dead  heroes. 
Since  that  time  the  enrollment  has  got- 
ten back  to  normal,  and  many  students 
are  preparing  for  professional  archi- 
tecture. 

For  some  time  the  need  of  a  floricul- : 
ture  branch  was  badly  felt,  finally  in 
1916  work  along  this  line  was  started, 
when  the  services  of  Professor  A.  C. 
Hottes  were  secured.  Professor  Hottes 
is  a  graduate  of  Cornell  University,  re- 
ceiving his  master's  degree  from  the 
same  institution  in  1914.  The  two  fol- 
lowing years  he  was  assistant  in  the  de- 
partment of  Biology  and  Horticulture, 
and  instructor  in  Floriculture.  He  is- 
quite  widely  known  having  written  a 
number  of  books  and  bulletins  and  has 
lectured  throughout  the  country  on 
subjects  of  floriculture. 

The  Forestry  branch  which  for  some 
time  was  planned  to  give  a  four  year 
course  in  forestry  has  been  changed,  so 
that  now  several  separate  courses  in 
forestry  are  given,  which  pertain  to 
the  actual  forest  problems  as  they  ex- 
ist in  this  country  today.  Professor 
N.  W.  Sherer  who  has  been  connected 
with  the  United  States  Forestry  De- 
partment is  now  conducting  this  work. 

When  the  Horticultural  department 
was  first  started  most  of  the  work  given 
was  of  a  pomological  nature,  and  as 
(Continued  on  page  488) 
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SADDLE  AND  SIRLOIN  CLUB 

Altho  having  passed  thru  the  "Rip 
Van  Winkle"  stage  of  its  existence  a 
short  time  ago,  this  organization  is 
again  aHve.  During  the  second  semester 
they  handled  two  occasions  successful- 
ly, namely  the  Sheep  Shearing  Contest 
and  an  All  Ag  night  in  the  Chapel. 
This  last  occasion  was  held  in  place  of 
the  usual  Horse  Show  in  cooperation 
with  the  Columbus  Riding  Club.  This 
show  was  called  off  this  year  due  to  the 
fact  that  that  organization  desired  to 
appropriate  all  profits  accruing  from 
such  a  show. 

The  All  Ag  Night  featured  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  N.  E.  Shaw  who  dis- 
cussed livestock  from  the  Department 
standpoint.  Two  interesting  films  on 
livestock  were  shown.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
quartet  and  part  of  the  Grange  Orches- 
tra furnished  the  music. 

During  the  second  semester  the  club 
enrollment  doubled  altho  several  mem- 
bers were  dropped  due  to  non-payment 
of  dues.  At  present  the  club  stands 
strengthened  ready  to  shoulder  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  next  year. 

They  desire  to  announce  that  new 
hve  members  are  desired,  membership 
being  open  to  all  ag  men. 


WHY  COME  TO  OHIO  STATE 

When  you  come  to  Ohio  State  to 
take  a  course  in  agriculture  you  are 
attending  the  largest  agricultural  col- 
lege in  the  United  States.  During  the 
year  that  ended  June  30,  1920,  there 
were  6,974  who  were  enrolled  in  the 
four-year    course,    three-year  course. 


winter  course,  or  Farmers'  Week. 
Others  are  served  by  the  College  of  Ag- 
riculture through  the  farmers'  insti- 
tutes, extension  schools,  boys'  and  girls' 
club  work,  and  field  demonstrations. 
Bulletins,  news  letters,  and  the  farm 
bureau  monthly  reached  1,235,665. 
There  were  10,618  taking  correspon- 
dence courses.  The  rural  economics  de- 
partment is  doing  much  good  in  farm 
management  work  and  farm  account 
schools.  In  all  it  was  calculated  that 
1,913,765  were  reached  under  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  the  college. 


RESIGNED  TO  TAKE  UP 

FARM  BUREAU  WORK 

Mr.  F.  C.  Dean,  assistant  editor  of 
publications  in  the  extension  depart- 
ment has  resigned,  to  be  editor  for  the 
Ohio  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 


ALL  AG.  BANQUET  BIG  SUCCESS 

The  all  ag.  banquet  held  at  the  New 
Southern  Hotel  on  the  22nd  of  April 
was  declared  a  big  success.  An  attend- 
ance of  nearly  five  hundred  distin- 
guished it  as  the  largest  attended  ban- 
quet in  its  history. 

The  committee  in  charge  were  very 
fortunate  in  getting  two  speakers  of 
national  fame,  Mrs.  Henrietta  Calvin 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Education, 
who  talked  on  home  economics  in  our 
schools;  and  Mr.  E.  D.  Ball,  assistant 
Secretar}^  of  Agriculture,  who  talked 
on  agricultural  conditions  of  today. 
Dean  Vivian  acted  as  toastmaster,  and 
closed  the  program  with  an  invitation 
to    President    Thompson    for  a  short 
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talk,  ending  by  his  leading  in  the  sing- 
ing of  our  "Alma  Mater." 

It  was  decided  to  "keep  the  banquet 
an  annual  affair. 


LIVE-STOCK  BREEDER  LOANS 

ANIMAL  TO  UNIVERSITY 

Thomas  E.  Wilson,  head  of  the 
Thomas  E.  Wilson  Packing  Co.  of  Chi- 
cago, and  nationally  known  breeder, 
visited  the  animal  husbandry  depart- 
ment of  the  University  on  the  21st  of 
April.  Mr.  Wilson  has  loaned  the  Uni- 
versity a  short-horn  bull,  "White  Hall 
King,"  for  one  year. 

The  bull  is  insured  by  Mr.  Wilson 
for  $2500. 

Mr.  Wilson's  visit  here  was  coinci- 
dent with  his  trip  to  Columbus  for  the 
opening  game  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation at  Neil  Park  on  the  same  date, 
he  being  the  owner  of  the  Columbus 
"Senators." 


TOWNSHEND  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 

Townshend  Agricultural  Society  has 
made  a  big  success  this  year  in  keeping 
up  enthusiasm  and  interest  in  things 
literary.  Many  novel  and  worth-while 
programs  have  been  put  on  and  par- 
ticipated in  by  members  of  the  society. 
It  fills  a  needed  place  in  the  Agricul- 
tural College  where  a  student  may  get 
enjoyment  as  well  as  experience  in 
speaking  before  an  audience. 

A.  S.  A.  E.  MEETING 

The  student  branch  of  American  So- 
ciety of  Agricultural  Engineers  held 
a  business  meeting  and  open  night  in  the 
University  Chapel  on  the  evening  of 
April  27.  Tractor  films  furnished  by 
the  Midwest  Engine  Co.  of  Indiana- 
polis, Ind.,  and  the  Renault  Selling 
Agency  of  New  York  were  the  features 
of  the  program.  Officers  were  elected 
for  the  following  year:    President,  B. 


P.  Hess ;  vice-president,  A.  H.  Smith ; 
and  secretary-treasurer,  1.  L.  Saveson. 


HOW'S  THIS? 

In  the  College  of  Agriculture  there 
are  13  departments  strictly  agricul- 
tural. For  the  regular  four-year 
course  more  or  less  work  is  required  in 
10  other  departments.  In  these  13  de- 
partments there  are  24  professors,  one 
associate  professor,  22  assistant  pro- 
fessors, 26  instructors,  23  assistants 
and  121  in  extension  work,  making  a 
total  of  217  on  the  instructional  staff 
of  the  Agricultural  College.  This  does 
not  include  those  engaged  in  vocational 
agriculture. 

I  '  11  I  11  11  I  III  11  I  I  11  1  M  11  I  11  M  I 

I      ALUMNI  I 
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R.  E.  Wallace,  '06,  is  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  soils  at  Purdue. 

H.  F.  Benton  is  the  new  county  agent 
for  Stark  county.  His  office  is  at  Can- 
ton, Ohio. 

J.  B.  Markey,  '15,  is  on  the  home 
farm  at  Eaton,  Ohio. 

A.  Hartley  Benton,  '12,  is  professor 
of  farm  management  and  rural  eco- 
nomics at  the  Manitoba  College  of  Ag- 
riculture, Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 

Lawrence  M.  Fox,  '07,  is  county 
agent  with  headquarters  at  Kingwood, 
West  Virginia. 

Howard  S.  Murphy,  '08,  D.  V.  M.,  is 
professor  in  the  department  of  veteri- 
nary anatomy  at  Ames,  Iowa. 

Alvin  S.  Neale,  '04,  who  was  for- 
merly dairy  extension  lecturer  in  Ohio 
is  now  with  the  Kansas  College,  as  ex- 
tension dairy  expert. 

Charles  E.  Snyder,  '09,  is  associate 
editor  of  the  National  Stockman  and 
Farmer,  Pittsburgh.  While  in  school 
he  was  editor-in-chief  of  The  Agricul- 
tural Student. 
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Margaret  Merickel,  Editor. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 


IN  the  year  1896  a  course  was  estab- 
lished at  the  Ohio  State  Universtiy 
which  was  called  Domestic  Economy. 
Miss  Perla  G.  Bowman,  Professor  of 
Domestic  Science,  was  the  first  head  of 
this  course  which  was  organized  and 
known  as  a  subdivision  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture  and  Domestic  Science 
until  1911.  There  were  two  distinct 
divisions  of  this  branch  of  learning, 
namely,  "Domestic  Science"  and  "Do- 
mestic Art." 

Tavo  curricula  were  outlined,  one 
covered  a  period  of  four  years  and  of- 
fered a  broad  liberal  foundation  in  the 
sciences,  languages  and  arts  as  well  as 
courses  which  dealt  directly  with  prob- 
lems of  the  home.  The  other  was  a 
two-year  course,  the  second  3^ear  con- 
sisting of  veiy  elementary  courses  in 
Domestic  Science,  the  first  year  being 
similar  to  the  first  of  the  four-year 
course.  On  the  main  floor  of  Hayes 
Hall  the  department  maintaned  labor- 
atories, including  an  attractive  dining 
room.  In  1899,  Miss  Cornelia  P. 
Louther  and  Miss  Sarah  James  were 
appointed  as  Assistant  Professors  of 
Domestic  Economy,  and  were  to  work 
with  Miss  Bowman.  In  1901  Miss 
Bowman  resigned  and  Miss  Minnie  A. 
Stoner,  Professor  of  Domestic  Science, 
became  head  of  the  department.  Miss 
Louther  remained  as  her  assistant,  hav- 
ing the  title  of  Assistant  Professor  of 
Domestic  Art.  Between  the  years  1901 
and  1906  no  important  changes  were 
made  but  in  1905  Miss  May  Secrist, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Domestic  Sci- 
ence, came  to  the  University  and  in  the 
following  3^ear  Miss  Virginia  Bobb  was 


appointed  as  Associate  Professor  of 
Domestic  Art  and  was  given  charge  of 
all  the  domestic  art  work.  In  1908 
Miss  Ruth  A.  Wardall,  Professor  of 
Domestic  Science,  was  appointed  head 
of  the  department.  In  the  following 
year  Miss  Edna  Noble  White,  Associ- 
ate Professor  of  Domestic  Science,  be- 
came a  member  of  the  department,  and 
Miss  Anna  Katherine  Flint  as  Associ- 
ate Professor  of  Domestic  Art  was  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  Miss  Bobb. 

In  February  of  1909,  a  three-weeks 
course  known  as  "The  Homemakers' 
Course"  was  established  for  the  pur- 
pose of  instructing  women,  especially 
those  from  rural  districts  in  the  sub- 
ject of  Domestic  Science.  The  number 
was  limited  to  forty  and  thirty-nine 
women  responded  and  enrolled,  repre- 
senting twenty  counties  of  our  states 
In  the  3^ears  which  intervened  between 

1909  and  1914  the  course  of  study 
showed  slight  changes  from  year  to 
year,  as  a  result  of  experience  in  the 
development  of  this  comparatively  new 
subject.  The  curriculum  which  had 
formerly  been  a  three-term  plan  was  in 

1910  placed  on  a  semester  basis.  In 
the  next  year  the  name  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture  and  Domestic  Art  and 
Science  was  changed  to  the  College  of 
Agriculture.  Beginning  with  1913  the 
Department  of  Domestic  Science  be- 
came the  Department  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics. 

The  present  head  of  the  department 
is  Miss  Faith  Lanman,  who  graduated 
from  Ohio  State  University  in  1903, 
receiving  her  Bachelor  of  Science  de- 

(Continued  on  page  486) 
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ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY 

J.  Glej^st  Bates.  Editor;  E.  L.  Hawk,  Assistant. 


PERSONNEL  OF  DEPARTMENT 

Carl  Warren  Gay  graduated  from 
Cornell  University  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  in 
1899,  receiving  the  degree  of  D.  V.  M. 
and  the  following  year,  1899-1900  was 
awarded  a  graduate  fellowship  in  the 
same  institution.  From  1900-1904i  he 
served  in  the  Veterinary  Division  of 
Iowa  State  College  at  Ames,  Iowa,  and 
in  1904-1905  was  Assistant  Professor 
of  Animal  Husbandry  at  the  same  insti- 
tution. The  following  year  he  came  to 
Ohio  State  University  where  he  served 
as  Assistant  Professor  of  Animal  Hus- 
bandry 1905-1906  and  as  Associate 
Professor  1906-1907.  From  1907- 
1916  he  was  Professor  of  Animal  Hus- 
bandry at  University  of  Pennsylvania 
and  during  the  same  time  was  also  Di- 
rector of  Horse  Breeding  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania.  He  was 
Manager  of  the  Farm  of  the  Pennsyl 
vania  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board  from 
1911-1916.  Going  next  to  Minnesota, 
he  served  as  professor  of  Animal  Hus- 
bandry and  chairman  of  the  Animal 
industry  Group  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota  from  1916-1920.  From  Min- 
nesota he  returned  to  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity and  has  since  been  at  the  head 
of  the  Animal  Husbandry  Department. 

Dr.  Gay  is  the  author  of  "Productive 
Horse  Breeding"  and  "Principles  and 
Practices  of  Judging  Livestock,"  both 
of  which  were  published  in  1914.  Later 
in  1916  he  was  also  editor  of  "The 
Breeds  of  Livestock,"  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1916'.  In  addition  to  the 
above  work  Dr.  Gay  is  recognized  all 
over  the  country  as  a  competent  judge 
of  livestock,  and  an  authority  on  breed- 


ing of  livestock.  He  is  a  member  of 
Alpha  Gamma  Rho  and  Alpha  Zeta. 

Professor  Charles  H.  Plumb,  of  the 
Animal  Husbandry  Department  receiv- 
ed his  B.  Sc.  degree  from  the  Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural  College  in  1882. 
He  was  an  associate  editor  of  the  Rural 
New  Yorker,  1883-4.  He  later  became 
first  assistant  director  of  the  State  Ex- 
periment Station  at  Geneva,  N.  Y., 
1884-7,  followed  by  directorships  of  the 
Tennessee  and  Indiana  Stations,  1887- 
90  and  1890-1  respectively.  While  in 
charge  of  these  stations  he  held  a  pro- 
fessorship at  both  the  University  of 
Tennessee  and  at  Purdue  University. 
He  came  to  Ohio  State  University  Sep- 
tember 1,  1902,  as  professor  of  Animal 
Husbandry,  and  has  been  connected 
with  that  department  ever  since. 

Prof.  Plumb  is  secretary  of  the 
American  Dexter  and  Kerry  Cattle 
Club,  as  well  as  several  other  agricult- 
ural and  scientific  societies.  Fratern- 
ally, he  is  a  member  of  Sigma  Xi  and 
Alpha  Zeta. 

Prof.  Plumb  has  written  several 
books  on  Animal  Husbandry,  among 
which  are  found  "Types  and  Breeds  of 
Farm  Animals,"  written  in  1906,  re- 
vised in  1920 ;  "A  Partial  Index  to  Ani- 
mal Husbandry  Literature,"  in  1911; 
"Beginnings  in  Animal  Husbandry,"  in 
1914;  "Judging  Farm  Animals,"  in 
1916;  as  well  as  many  monographs  of 
agricultural  and  livestock  topics  in 
magazines,  agricultural  and  livestock 
periodicals.  He  was  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  Agricultural  Science,  1887-91. 
Professor  Plumb  has  been  foremost  in 
the  carrying  out  of  many  breeding  ex- 
periments   while    associated    with  the 
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above  institutions.  He  has  traveled 
in  Europe  in  the  interest  of  Animal 
Husbandry  and  at  the  present  time  is 
in  charge  of  the  Sheep  Department  at 
Ohio  State  Universit}^ 

Donald  J.  Kays  was  born  and  reared 
on  a  corn  belt  farm  in  Putnam  County, 
Illinois.  He  received  his  early  educa- 
tion in  the  country  school  and  later 
graduated  from  a  four  year  accredited 
high  school.  After  leaving  high  school, 
he  entered  the  Northern  Illinois  State 
Normal  School  at  De  Kalb,  Illinois. 
After  his  graduation  he  taught  and 
coached  basketball  in  the  high  school  at 
Rockford,  Illinois,  for  two  years.  Fol- 
lowing this  he  operated  the  home  farm 
two  years  and  then  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  in  1910,  majored  in 
Animal  Husbandry  and  graduated  in 
the  spring  of  1912.  Since  that  time 
he  has  been  employed  in  the  Animal 
Husbandry  Department  and  in  charge 
of  the  Horse  Division  at  Ohio  State 
University.  While  here  he  has  taken 
work  in  the  College  of  Veterinary  Medi- 
cine and  with  the  completion  of  a  little 
more  work  will  receive  his  D.  V.  M.  de- 
gree. At  the  present  time  he  is  serving 
as  secretary  and  treasurer  of  both  the 
Ohio  Percheron  Breeders'  Association 
and  the  Ohio  Belgian  Breeders'  Associ- 
ation. He  has  a  national  reputation  as 
a  competent  horse  judge  and  has  act- 
ed in  that  capacity  at  several  of  the 
prominent  horse  shows  and  larger  fairs. 
He  is  a  member  of  Alpha  Zeta  and 
Alpha  Delta  Phi.  ^  - 

Professor  Joel  S.  Co&ej  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  University  of  Illinois  in 
1912,  receiving  the  degree  of  B.  S.  in 
Agr.  After  graduation  he  went  to  Pur- 
due University  where  he  was  an  in- 
structor in  Animal  Husbandry  until 
1914  ,when  he  came  to  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity as  assistant  professor  in  Animal 
Husbandr3\    He  has  since  been  raised 


to  a  full  professorship  and  placed  in 
charge  of  the  Swine  Department.  Dur- 
ing the  summers  of  1913-14  and  18  he 
was  Lecturer  in  Animal  Husbandry  at 
the  University  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Coffey  is 
the  author  of  two  Extension  Bulletins, 
one  on  Hog  Management  and  the  other 
on  Hog  Judging.  He  is  a  regular  con- 
tributor to  the  Chester  White  Journal 
as  well  as  several  Agricultural  papers. 
He  is  a  member  of  Acacia  and  Alpha 
Zeta. 

Clifford  T.  Conklin  w^as  born  and 
raised  on  a  farm  near  Struthers,  Ohio. 
He  attended  the  Ohio  Northern  Univer- 
sity from  1910-13  after  which  he  came 
to  Ohio  State  University  receiving  his 
B.  S.  in  Agr.  in  1916.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  stock  judging  team  as  well 
as  a  student  assistant  during  his  senior 
year  in  college.  He  was  employed  in 
Animal  Husbandry  Extension  work  in 
1916-17  and  the  following  year  he  was 
instructor  in  the  department  of  Animal 
Husbandry.  In  1918  he  was  made  as- 
sistant professor,  which  position  he  has 
held  since,  being  in  charge  of  the  Cattle 
and  Meats  Division.  During  the  sum- 
mer of  1916  he  was  on  a  fair  circuit 
with  Bell  Bros.  The  following  summer 
was  spent  fitting  cattle  for  sale  on  the 
Carpenter  and  Ross  farm.  He  has 
done  considerable  judging  at  fairs  thru- 
out  the  state.  He  was  superintendent 
of  the  Horse  Show  held  in  connection 
with  the  National  Dairy  Show,  as  well 
as  superintendent  of  the  Night  Horse 
Show  of  the  Ohio  State  Fair. 


EXTENSION  MEN 

John  W.  Wuichet  graduated  from 
Ohio  State  University  in  1908,  receiv- 
ing his  degree  of  B.  S.  in  Agr.  following 
which  he  farmed  for  eight  years  in 
Montgomery  County.  Since  1916  he 
has  been  employed  at  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity as  Swine  Extension  Specialist. 
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While  on  the  farm  he  was  interested 
primarily  in  Hampshire  Hogs  and  was 
director  of  the  American  Hampshire 
Swine  Record  Association  from  1912- 
1920.  He  is  a  member  of  Kappa  Sigma 
and  Delta  Theta  Sigma. 

Paul  Gerlaugh  graduated  from  Ohio 
State  University  in  1913  with  the  de- 
gree of  B.  S.  in  Agr.  Following  his 
graduation,  from  1913-17  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Animal  Husbandry  De- 
partment and  Experiment  Station  at 
Pennsylvania  State  College.  Coming 
back  to  Ohio  he  was  county  agent  of 
Wood  County,  1917-20,  after  which  he 
had  charge  of  the  home  farm  in  South- 
western Ohio  during  the  year  of  1920. 
While  on  the  farm  he  was  interested  in 
the  production  of  Duroc  Jersey  Hogs. 
At  the  Ohio  State  Fair  in  the  fall  of 
1920,  his  boar  Orion  King  Perfect,  was 
grand  champion,  and  a  sow  was  also 
placed  in  the  group  of  the  five  best 
sows  shown.  Since  leaving  the  farm  in 
February  of  1921,  he  has  been  employ- 
ed as  Beef  Cattle  Extension  Specialist 
at  Ohio  State  University.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  Alpha  Zeta. 


POULTRY  DEPARTMENT 

Freeman  Steel  Jacoby  received  his 
B.  S.  A.  degree  from  Cornell  University 
at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  in  1910.  He  was  As- 
sistant Professor  in  Poultry  Husband- 
ry at  Kansas  State  Agricultural,  1910- 

1911,  and  instructor  in  Poultry  Hus- 
bandry at  Ohio  State  University,  1911- 

1912,  He  was  assistant  in  Poultry  and 
Egg  Investigation,  United  States  Food 
Research  Laboratory  in  the  summer  of 

1913,  and  Special  Poultry  Investigator 
at  the  West  Virginia  Experiment  Sta- 
tion in  the  summer  of  1914.  During 
the  Ohio  Poultry  Exhibit  at  the  Pana- 
ma-Pacific International  Exposition  in 
1915  he  was  Member  in  Charge.  From 
1912-1918  he  was  Assistant  Professor 


of  Poultry  Husbandry  at  Ohio  State 
University  and  since  then  has  been  at 
the  head  of  the  Poultry  Division  in  the 
same  institution.  He  is  a  member  of 
Sigma  Phi  Sigma  and  Alpha  Zeta. 

Everett  Leroy  Dakan  was  born  and 
raised  on  a  farm  in  Missouri.  He  grad- 
uated from  the  University  of  Missouri 
in  1918  with  the  degree  of  B.  S.  in  Agr. 
Previous  to  his  graduation  he  was  out 
of  school  for  two  year  as  manager  of  a 
large  stock  farm  near  Kansas  City. 
He  was  at  the  head  of  the  Poultry  De- 
partment at  South  Dakota  Agricult- 
ural College  during  1918-19.  Since 
then  he  has  been  Poultry  Extension 
Specialist  at  Ohio  State  University. 

Gates  S.  Vickers  graduated  with  the 
degree  of  B.  S.  in  Agr.  from  New  Mex- 
ico Agricultural  College  in  1917.  He 
was  assistant  county  agent  in  Chaves 
County  in  1917.  He  was  employed  as 
Instructor  in  Poultry  in  New  Mexico 
Agricultural  College,  1917-19.  He 
next  went  to  Cornell  University  at 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  received  his  M.  S. 
in  Agr.  During  the  summer  of  1920 
he  was  in  extension  work  at  Cornell  and 
in  the  fall  come  to  Ohio  State  where 
he  has  since  been  an  Extension  Special- 
ist in  Poultry  here.  He  is  a  member  of 
Acacia. 


ALUMNA 

Charles  Conger  PaWer,  '12,  is  pro- 
fessor at  the  Delaware  State  College  of 
veterinary  medicine. 

Richmond  Lee  Shields,  '07,  is  pro- 
fessor of  agriculture  at  the  Peabody 
College  for  Teachers  at  Nashville,  Ten- 
nessee. 

V.  H.  Davis,  '00,  former  professor 
of  Pomology,  is  now  manager  of  a  700 
acre  orchard  at  Catawba  Island. 

B.  L.  Drain,  '17,  is  professor  of 
Pomology  at  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, Amherst,  Mass. 
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ANNOUNCING  OUR 
LIVE  STOCK  SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT 

Just  as  agriculture  is  the  basis  of  all  wealth,  all  industry,  and  all 
development  in  the  United  States  so  is  Live  Stock  the  foundation  to 
successful  agriculture.  This  nation  cannot  thrive  v^ithout  its  farms  ; 
our  farms  cannot  prosper  without  their  live  stock.  Today  hogs  and 
dairy  cattle  are  in  more  than  one  sense  stabilizing  the  nation  and  at 
all  times  live  stock  maintains  the  country's  progress. 

Because  the  Live  Stock  Industry  occupies  the  key  position  in  the 
nation's  progress  and  because  the  Live  Stock  Industry  is  vital  in 
the  progress  of  the  business  of  this  company,  The  Quaker  Oats 
Company  recognizing  this  vital  relation  and  desiring  to  contribute 
sl  part  toward  the  growth  and  improvement  of  the  nation's  most 
important  industry  has  established  a  Live  Stock  Service  Department 
and  has  selected  Professor  J.  A.  McLean  to  develop  and  execute 
this  phase  of  the  Company's  work. 

Professor  McLean  holds  an  Arts  degree  from  McMaster  Univer- 
sity, Toronto,  and  graduated  in  Animal  Husbandry  from  the  Iowa 
State  College.  For  over  four  years  he  was  head  of  the  Animal 
Husbandry  Department  in  the  Massachusetts  State  Agricultural 
College,  where  he  established  the  major  course  in  Animal  Hus- 
bandry; for  more  than  four  years  he  was  head  of  the  Animal  Hus- 
bandry Department  in  the  University  of  British  Columbia,  there 
establishing  a  new  department  in  a  new  institution.  He  has  judged 
at  many  leading  fairs  from  coast  to  coast.  He  is  an  extension  lec- 
turer with  few  equals.  Whatever  the  type  of  his  work  is  it  has 
been  marked  with  distinction  and  received  with  appreciation. 

While  his  work  in  the  Live  Stock  Service  Department  of  the 
Quaker  Oats  Company  will  require  considerable  writing,  yet  his 
services  are  available  to  county  agents,  breed  secretaries  and  other 
extension  agencies  for  lecture  and  demonstrational  work  along  all  live 
stock  lines;  to  breed  associations  and  fair  secretaries  for  judging 
work;  to  all  live  stock  developing  agencies  where  this  department 
can  assist;  and  to  every  man  who  has  a  problem  in  the  feeding, 
breeding  and  management  of  any  class  of  live  stock. 

This  is  intended  to  be  a  real  Live  Stock  Service  Department; 
the  more  it  is  used,  the  more  assistance  it  renders,  the  more  pleased 
we  will  be. 


The  Quaker  Oafs  G>mpai\y  Address:  Chicago.  U.S.A. 


Please  mention  THE  AGRICULTURAIv  STUDENT  when  writing  advertisers 
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FARM  MANAGEMENT 

RURAL  LIFE,  ETC. 

B.  P.  Hess,  Editor. 


WHAT  ABOUT  THE  DEPART- 
MENT? 

The  first  course  in  Rural  Economics, 
called  "Rural  Economy,"  was  given 
during  the  year  1892-93  by  Professor 
Thomas  Hunt  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  At  that  time  there  was 
only  three  departments  —  Agriculture, 
Horticulture  and  Agricultural  Chem- 
istry. In  1916  the  course  in  Rural 
Economy  was  replaced  by  "History  of 
Agriculture  and  Rural  Economics," 
also  given  by  Prof.  Hunt.  In  1900 
this  was  supplemented  by  a  division 
called  "Zootechny  and  Rural  Eco- 
nomics." 

In  June  1903  this  division  was  di- 
vided into  two  separate  divisions  with- 
in the  Department  of  Agriculture; 
namely — Rural  Economics  and  Animal 
Husbandry.  Prof.  H.  C.  Price  was 
made  head  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture with  the  title  of  "Professor  of 
Rural  Economics  and  Manager  of  the 
University  Farm."  In  April  1905,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  was  abol- 
ished, and  four  new  departments  were 
established,  namely :  Agronomy,  Animal 
Husbandry,  Dairying  and  Rural  Eco- 
nomics. Thus  this  is  the  oldest  Depart- 
ment of  Rural  Economics  of  any  State 
University,  being  followed  closely,  how- 
ever, by  similar  departments  at  Wis- 
consin and  Cornell.  Prof.  Price  was 
made  head  of  the  first  Department  of 
Rural  Economics  as  well  as  holding  the 
position  of  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Three  courses  :  "Farm  Management," 
"History"  and  "Literature"  were  of- 
fered in  1904-05.    A  course  called  "Ru- 


ral Economics,"  was  added  in  1908. 
"Farm  Accounts  and  Records"  and 
"Research  Work  for  Graduate  Stu- 
dents" were  included  in  1909.  In  1914 
a  course  in  Rural  Community  Life  and 
Rural  Sociology  was  added,  making  a 
total  of  seven  courses  offered  by  the 
Department. 

When  Prof.  Price  left  the  University 
in  1915,  Prof.  P.  L.  Vogt  came  as  head 
of  the  Rural  Economics  Department, 
Dean  Alfred  Vivian  assuming  the  man- 
agement of  the  University  Farm.  In 
1916  Mr.  Lantis,  now  a  member  of  the 
department,  was  a  appointed  to  take 
up  extension  work  in  Rural  Sociology. 
Upon  the  resignation  of  Prof.  Vogt  on 
January  1,  1916,  Prof.  J.  I.  Falconer, 
a  member  of  the  department  since  1914, 
became  the  head.  This  position  he  sti' 
retains. 

Since  Rural  Economics  has  been 
separate  department  it  has  made  some 
very  rapid  progress,  until  now  its  field 
of  work  includes,  with  their  many 
phases  —  (1)  Production  and  Farm 
Management,  (2)  Marketing  and  Dis- 
tribution Cooperation,  and  (3)  Social 
Side  of  Farm  Life,  Rural  Sociology  and 
Community  Life.  Not  all  of  the  de- 
partment members  are  used  as  class  in- 
structors for  their  time  is  divided 
among  teaching,  extension  and  investi- 
gation, some  spending  all  their  time  in 
extension. 

The  following  are  members  of  the 
department : 

J.  1.  Falconer,  head  of  the  depart- 
ment, a  native  of  New  Hampshire, 
graduate  of  New  Hampshire  Univer- 
sity, assistant  in  Agronomy  at  R.  I'. 
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International  ^ 
Engines 


Welcome  Price  Reductions 


Prices  on  all  International  kerosene  engines  have  come  down. 
Any  farmer  can  now  get  one  of  these  well-known  engines  at  a  bargain 
price,  and  the  lower  fuel  prices  makes  the  cost  of  operating  surpris- 
ingly low.  It  will  run  a  cream  separator,  feed  grinder,  or  washer 
and  do  a  multitude  of  other  tiresome  jobs  for  only  a  few  cents  an  hour. 

International  kerosene  engines  are  simple,  durable  and  reliable — 
thoroughly  adapted  to  farm  use  by  a  Company  backed  by  ninety  years' 
experience  in  making  farm  machines.  This  dependable  farm  engine 
Avill  meet  your  requirements.  Don't  waste  your  time  and  energ}-  on 
jobs  that  the  International  can  do  at  such  small  cost. 

There  are  four  sizes:  1^,  3,  6,  and  10  h.  p.  Prospective  owners 
A\411  find  International  Engines  at  the  nearby  International  dealer's 
place  of  business. 

International  Harvester  Company 

OF  AMERICA  ^  ^ 

CHICAGO  QNCORPO^TEO)  USA 

92  Branch  Houses  in  the  United  States 
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Experiment  Station  jand  three  years  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  gradu- 
ate work  in  Rural  Economics.  He  is 
instructor  in  general  Rural  Economic 
subjects. 

H.  E.  Erdman,  native  of  South  Da- 
kota, graduate  of  South  Dakota  State 
College,  student  and  graduate  assistant 
in  Rural  Economics  at  University  of 
Wisconsin,  1914-'7,  doctor's  degree 
from  Wisconsin  1920.  He  has  charge 
of  teaching  and  investigation  of  general 
subjects  in  Rural  Economics. 

L.  O.  Lantis,  a  son  of  Ohio,  A.  B.  and 
A.  M.  at  Miami  University,  former 
teacher  of  history  at  Columbus  North 
High  School.  Instruction  in  Rural 
Sociology,  spending  part  time  in  teach- 
ing and  part  time  in  extension,  is  his 
task. 

Z.  B.  Wallin,  graduate  of  University 
of  Wisconsin,  taught  Rural  Economics 
at  University  of  Utah,  Utah  State 
Agent  of  Marketing,  has  charge  of  ex- 
tension marketing. 

F.  L.  Morison,  graduate  of  O.  S.  U. 
with  master's  degree  in  1917.  Farm 
accounting  employs  his  time. 

In  Farm  Accounting  Extension  work, 
F.  R.  Taber,  coming  from  New  York 
and  a  graduate  of  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural College,  has  the  northern  part 
of  Ohio ;  while  southern  Ohio  is  covered 
by  C.  R.  Arnold,  an  Ohio  man  both  as 
to  birthplace  and  Alma  Mater. 

J.  F.  Dowler,  at  Jamestown,  and  H. 
C.  Brunskill  at  Medina,  have  charge  of 
Cost  Accounting  Circles  run  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

The  proof  is  now  out  and  the  book 
will  soon  be  published  on  "Market 
Milk"  by  Prof.  H.  E.  Erdman. 

Three  bulletins  prepared  by  members 
of  this  department  have  been  issued  by 
the  Ohio  Extension  Station ;  a  fourth 
one  is  in  print. 


Prof.  J.  I.  Falconer  is  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  American  Farm  Eco- 
nomics Association. 


SIX  POINTS 


That  May  Help   You  to  Market  at 
Higher  Prices 


First — Watch  the  city  market  prices 
on  things  you  have  to  sell,  and  if  you 
have  a  large  quantity  of  it  see  if  you 
can't  sell  to  better  advantage  by  ship- 
ping direct  to  a  central  market  instead 
of  selling  to  a  local  buyer. 

Second — To  learn  the  name  of  a  re- 
liable commission  merchant  at  that  cen- 
tral market,  write  and  ask  your  state 
market  commissioner  or  your  state  de- 
partment of  agriculture,  or  the  bureau 
of  markets,  department  of  agricul- 
ture, Washington,  D.  C,  and  you  will 
get  the  information. 

Third — If  your  product  must  be 
packed  or  baled,  ask  your  commission 
man  to  write  you  full  details  of  how 
to  grade  and  pack  it  so  he  can  give  you 
the  most  money  for  it. 

Fourth — Go  to  the  local  banker  or 
lawyer  you  have  confidence  in,  and  get 
him  to  tell  you  the  safest  and  best  way 
to  conduct  your  financial  dealings  with 
the  commission  man  at  your  central 
market. 

Fifth — Find  out  from  your  railroad 
agent  or  your  commission  man  the  best 
and  safest  way  to  pack  your  product  in 
the  box  car  in  which  it  is  shipped. 

Sixth — If  possible,  make  a  trip  to 
your  central  market,  get  acquainted 
with  your  commission  man,  and  have 
him  show  you  how  farm  products  are 
handled  in  the  central  markets,  and 
why  certain  packing  and  grading  is 
profitable  to  you.- — Farm  and  Fireside. 
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DIRECT'FROM  THt  VftLL 


It's  a  great  convenience  to  have 
absolutely  fresh  water  at  hand  all 
the  time — no  running  to  the  pump 
or  spring. 

And  a  tank  by  the  stove  gives  you 
hot  water  without  the  trouble  of  warm- 
ing it  in  pans  or  kettles. 

A  MILWAUKEE  AIR  POWER 
WATER  SYSTEM  does  away  with  a 
lot  of  hard  work  about  both  house  and 
barn.  Then  think  of  having  a  nice 
bath  room! 

The  MILWAUKEE  SYSTEM  brings 
the  water  *'Direct  from  the  Well" — ab- 
solutely fresh.  There  is  no  water  storage 
tank  and  nothing  to  freeze.  It 
rehable  as  any  other  farm  machinery, 
and  the  pumps  are  remarkably  simple. 
Why  handle  water  by  hand  just 
like  your  grandfather  did  when  you 
can  do  it  quicker,  easier  and  better 
BY  MACHINERY? 
Call  and  see  us  or  telephone.  No 
charge  to  tell  you  what  a  water  system 
for  your  place  will  cost. 


Post  Card  will  bring  you  our  new  64-page  catalog. 

Milwaukee  Air  Power  Pump  Co, 

"B"  886  Third  Street 
MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 
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SOILS 

W.  E.  Ketser,  Editor. 


PERSONNEL  OF  DEPARTMENT 

Firman  E.  Bear,  professor  of  agri- 
cultural chemistry  and  soils,  was  born 
in  1884i  and  reared  on  a  farm  near 
Germantown,  Ohio.  He  received  the 
degree  of  B.  S.  in  agriculture  in  1908 
at  the  Ohio  State  University  and  his 
M.  Sc.  degree  in  1910  at  the  same  in- 
stitution. Until  1913  he  served  in  the 
capacity  of  instructor  and  assistant 
professor,  when  he  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  professor  of  soils  and  took 
charge  of  the  soils  investigation  re- 
search work  at  the  University  of  West 
Virginia.  In  1916  Prof.  Bear  returned 
to  the  Ohio  State  University  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  present  writing.  In  1917 
he  received  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  During  the 
summer  of  1911  Mr.  Bear  studied  agri- 
cultural conditions  in  Europe,  and  in 
1918  began  the  publication  of  "Timely 
Soil  Topics."  Many  articles  and  bul- 
letins of  soil  research  works  bear  his 
name. 

John  F.  Lyman,  professor  of  agri- 
cultural chemistry  and  soils,  was  bom 
in  1881  at  Mesopotamia,  Ohio.  He  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  B,  S.  in  agriculture 
in  1905  at  the  Massachusetts  State  Ag- 
ricultural College,  and  his  Ph.  D.  de- 
gree at  Yale  in  1909,  where  he  made  a 
study  of  physiological  chemistry.  In 
1909  he  came  to  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity as  assistant  professor  of  agri- 
cultural chemistry  and  in  1914  he  re- 
ceived the  present  title.  Prof.  Lyman 
is  making  a  special  study  in  the  inves- 
tigation of  fats  and  has  published  sev- 
eral papers  in  his  investigational  work 
from  time  to  time. 

Thomas  G.  'Philips,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  agricultural  chemistry  and 


soils,  was  born  at  West  Derby,  Ver- 
mont, in  1887,  and  reared  on  a  small 
farm.  In  1912  he  received  his  B.  S.  in 
agriculture  degree  at  the  Ohio  State 
University,  where  he  held  the  position 
of  instructor  until  1915.  During  this 
time  Mr.  Phillips  received  his  M.  Sc. 
degree.  Since  1915  he  has  served  in 
the  capacity  of  the  present  position. 
In  1918  Mr.  Phillips  received  the  de- 
gree of  Ph.  D.  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. 

Geogre  M.  McClure,  instructor  of 
agricultural  chemistry  and  soils,  was 
born  at  Wooster,  Ohio,  in  1888.  Mr. 
McClure  secured  an  undergraduate 
training  at  the  Wooster  University  in 
1906-1909,  and  graduated  and  received 
the  degree  of  B.  S.  in  agriculture  at 
Ohio  State  University  in  191 4+.  Dur- 
ing the  period  from  1909  to  1914  Mr. 
McClure  was  employed  as  a  chemist  at 
the  Ohio  Experiment  Station.  Since 
1915  Mr.  McClure  served  in  the  pres- 
ent position,  during  which  time  he  se- 
cured a  M.  Sc.  degree.  He  now  is  pur- 
suing work  leading  to  a  Ph.  D.  degree. 

Guy  W.  Conrey,  instructor  in  ag- 
ricultural chemistry  and  soils,  was 
born  at  Northboro,  Iowa,  in  1887.  He 
received  the  degree  of  B.  S.  in  agricul- 
ture and  M.  A.  in  the  years  1908  and 
1909  at  the  University  of  Mich.  Un- 
dergraduate work  was  taken  at  Simp- 
son College,  Iowa.  From  1909  to  1917 
Mr.  Conrey  was  connected  with  the 
state  soil  survey  of  Wisconsin  and  also 
instructor  in  1914.  Since  1917  he  has 
served  in  the  present  position  at  Ohio 
State  University  and  recently  placed 
in  charge  of  the  state  soil  survey  of 
Ohio.  Mr.  Conrey  has  nearly  com- 
pleted his  work  leading  to  a  Ph.  D.  de- 
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BETTER  SIRES  CONTEST 

As  a  medium  for  promoting  the  enrollment  of  breeders  of  live  stock  in 
Ohio  for  the  purebred  sire  campaign  in  this  state,  the  following  prizes  are 
offered  for  competition  under  the  conditions  given : 

CONDITIONS  OF  COMPETITION 


First,  the  competition  is  to  be  between 
counties. 

Second,  the  period  of  competition  is  the 
month  of  June. 

Third,  the  persons  representing  each  coun- 
ty must  be  boys  or  girls  not  over  eighteen 
year  old. 

Fourth,  each  boy  or  girl  participating  in 
the  contest  represents  a  county,  and  his  or 
her  work  will  be  to  secure  the  enrollment  of 
as  many  persons  as  possible  in  the  county  in 
behalf  of  pure  bred  sires. 

Fifth,  each  person  enrolled  must  fill  out 
and  have  properly  signed  the  blank  form 
for  this  purpose,  which  will  be  supplied  by 
the  County  Agent,  or  by  the  Department  of 
Animal  Husbandry,  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus,  in  case  there  is  no  Agricultural 
Agent  in  the  County. 

Sixth,  all  filled  out  enrollment  sheets  are 
to  be  turned  over  to  the  County  Agricultural 
Agent,  or  in  case  of  there  being  no  such 
agent,  are  to  be  mailed  to  the  Department  of 
Animal  Husbandry,  at  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity. These  enrollment  sheets  may  be 
turned  in  at  any  time  between  June  first  and 
the  morning  of  July  first.  All  records  must 
be  mailed  to  the  Ohio  State  University  by 
July  first,  as  shown  by  post  office  record  or 
by  personal  delivery. 

Seventh,  no  enrollment  sheets  are  to  be 
filled  out  in  this  competition  by  persons 
owning  poultry  only. 

Eighth,  further  information  regarding  the 
pure  bred  sire  campaign  in  Ohio  may  be  se- 


cured in  printed  form  from  the  County  Agri- 
cultural Agent,  or  the  Department  of  Animal 
Husbandry,  care  Professor  J.  W.  Wuichet, 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


PRIZES  OFFERED. 

First  Prize,  a  silk  banner  to  the  county 
enrolling  the  largest  number  of  names  in  ex- 
cess of  one  hundred. 

Second  Prize,  to  the  boy  or  girl  enrolling 
the  largest  number  of  names  in  the  state, 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars.  To 
secure  this  prize,  which  is  offered  by  stu- 
dents and  faculty  of  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture at  Ohio  State  University,  through 
the  eflforts  of  the  Saddle  and  Sirloin  Club, 
the  contestant  must  enroll  at  least  fifty 
persons   as  users   of  purebred  sires. 

Second  Prize,  a  Hereford  bull  calf,  offered 
by  Mr.  J.  V.  Hill,  Roundhead,  Ohio. 

Third  Prize,  choice  by  the  winner  of  a 
Holstein-Friesian  bull  calf  offered  by  Ohio 
State  Universitv;  a  Guernsey  bull  calf  of- 
fered by  Circle  W.  Farm,  Gates  Mill. 

Fourth  Prize,  choice  of  the  following  boar 
pigs:  Duroc  Jersey,  offered  by  Thomas 
Johnson,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Hampshire.  Depew 
Head,  Marion  Ohio;  Berkshire,  Hoisington 
Bros.,  Creston,  Ohio;  Poland  China,  Ohio 
State  University. 

Fifth  Prize,  choice  of  a  pure  bred  ram  lamb 
or  yearling:  Shropshire,  L,.  B.  Palmer,  Pa- 
taskala,  Ohio;  Southdown  and  Merino,  Ohio 
State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


The  following  organizations  contributed  to  the  first  prize  of  $125 : 
UNIVERSITY  GRANGE 

TOWNSHEND  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

SADDLE  AND  SIRLOIN  CLUB 

SHORT  AG.  SOCIETY 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT 

FACULTY 

UNDER  THE  AUSPICES  OF  THE 

Saddle  and  Sirloin  Club 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 
C.  V.  KENDALL,  Pres.  O.  S.  U.  W.  F.  CORCORAN,  SecV- 

(This   advertisement   donated  by   the   AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT.) 
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gree  and  a  study  of  soils  from  the  phys- 
ical point  of  view. 

Robert  M.  Salter,  assistant  profes- 
sor of  soils  extension  service,  was  bom 
at  Bryan,  Ohio.  He  received  the  de- 
gree of  B.  S.  in  agriculture  and  M.  Sc. 
at  Ohio  State  University  in  1914  and 
1916  respectively.  In  1916  Mr.  Salter 
accepted  the  position  of  chemist  in 
soils  research  work  at  the  University 
of  West  Virginia  and  in  1917  the  posi- 
tion of  professor  of  soils  and  placed  in 
charge  of  soils  investigation  work,  also 
the  head  of  agronomy  department  of 
crops  and  soils  in  1918.  In  February, 
1920^  Mr.  Salter  returned  to  Ohio 
State  in  the  capacit}'-  of  assistant  pro- 
fessor. 

Charles  L.  Thrash,  assistant  of  ag- 
ricultural chemistry  and  soils,  was  bom 
at  Carroll,  Ohio,  and  received  the  de- 
grees B.  S.  A.  and  M.  Sc.  at  Ohio 
State  University  in  1917  and  1920. 
Mr.  Thrash  is  also  in  charge  of  field  in- 
vestigational work  and  the  soil  fertility 
plot  work  at  this  institution.  During 
the  war  Mr.  Thrash  served  with  the 
chemical  warfare  service.  He  is  now 
pursuing  work  leading  to  a  Ph.  D.  de- 
gree. 

George  Valley,  assistant  in  extension 
work,  was  born  at  Revel,  Esthonia,  in 
1887,  and  att»„nded  an  agricultural  col- 
lege in  Pskoff,  Russia.  The  degrees  of 
B.  S.  A.  and  M.  Sc.  were  received  from 
Ohio  State  in  1917  and  1919.  Mr. 
Valley  was  assistant  in  soils  and  then 
took  up  the  chemical  analytical  work 
for  the  extension  department.  Train- 
ing is  being  pursued  leading  to  a  Ph. 
D.  degree. 

Robert  B.  Dustman  was  born  near 
Youngs  town,  Ohio,  in  1892,  and  reared 
on  a  farm.  A  B.  S.  in  agriculture  de- 
gree was  received  in  1915  at  Ohio  State. 
In  1916  he  accepted  the  position  of  ex- 
tension specialist  in  soils  and  crops  at 


the  University  of  West  Virginia  and  in 
1919  returned  to  Ohio  State  in  the 
capacity  of  assistant  professor  of  soils 
extension  service. 

Earl  E.  Bames  was  bom  in  Erie 
County,  Pa.,  in  1892,  and  received  a 
B.  S.  in  agriculture  at  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity in  1917.  Mr.  Bames  served  as 
an  assistant  in  agricultural  chemistry 
and  soils  in  1917  and  then  accepted  the 
position  of  county  agent  of  Sandusky 
county,  but  in  1920  he  retumed  to  Ohio 
State  as  assistant  professor  of  soil  ex- 
tension service. 

Emory  F.  Almy  was  born  on  a  farm 
near  Greenwood,  Neb.,  in  1895,  and  re- 
ceived the  degrees  of  B.  Sc.  and  M.  Sc. 
at  the  University  of  Nebraska  in  1916 
and  1917.  Before  coming  to  Ohio 
State  in  1920  he  served  as  assistant 
of  agricultural  chemistry  in  the  Ne- 
braska University.  He  is  now  a  grad- 
uate assstant  of  agricultural  chemistry 
in  this  institution. 

Miss  Rachel  Edgar  of  Coshocton,  a 
graduate  assistant  of  the  department 
of  agricultural  chemistry  and  soils, 
graduated  at  Ohio  State  University  in 
1917,  receiving  a  B.  A.  degree  in  1918, 
B.  Sc.  in  H.  E.  and  in  1920  Miss  Edgar 
received  a  M,  Sc.  degree. 

Joseph  L.  Gayle  was  born  at  Mor- 
ganfield,  Ky.,  in  1897,  and  received  a 
B.  S.  A.  degree  at  the  University  of 
Kentucky  in  1920,  and  now  is  a  gradu- 
ate assistant  at  Ohio  State. 


HOME  ECONOMICS 

(Continued  from  page  475) 
gree  in  Home  Economics.  In  1908  she 
took  some  post-graduate  work  at  Co- 
lumbia and  received  a  Bachelor  of  Sci- 
ence degree  in  Education.  From  the 
years  1907  until  1918  Miss  Lanman 
acted  as  Director  of  Home  Economics 
for  the  city  of  Columbus.  Miss  White, 
who  had  been  the  head  of  Home  Eco- 
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Does  an 

Agricultural  Education 

Pay? 

A  recent  survey  of  1067  Ohio  farms  shows 

Farm  operator  with  high  school  education  or  less 

has  average  labor  income  of  -  $502 

Farm  operator  with  a  college  education  but  other 

than  agricultural  has  average  labor  income  of  $644 

Farm  operator  attending  an  agricultural  college 

has  average  labor  income  of   $1422 

If  You  Expect  to  Farm  Can  You  AflFord 
Not  to  Attend  the  College  of  Agriculture? 

There  is  a  strong  demand  for  men  scientifically  trained 
in  the  fields  of 

AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY 
AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 
ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY 
DAIRYING 

APPLIED  ENTOMOLOGY 
FARM  CROPS 
HORTICULTURE 
PLANT  PATHOLOGY 
RURAL  ECONOMICS 
SOILS 

either  as  teachers  or  in  commercial  positions.  Courses  in  all 
of  these  lines  are  offered  by  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Ohio 
State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Write  to  the  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture  for  further  information. 
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nomics  since  1914,  resigned  in  Febru- 
ary, 1918,  and  the  vacancy  was  filled 
by  Miss  Van  Meter.  Miss  Lanman, 
who  was  at  that  time  Assistant  State 
Leader  of  Home  Demonstration 
Agents  in  charge  of  urban  work,  was 
appointed  for  this  responsible  position 
in  August,  1920. 

The  department  is  growing  steadily, 
although  we  may  say  that  it  has  not  yet 
emerged  from  its  experimental,  unde- 
veloped stage,  but  the  changes  which 
are  being  made  are  indicative  of  rapid 
progress. 

PERSONNEL 

Mrs.  Walker,  who  is  the  mother  of 
three  children,  is  a  product  of  our  own 
University.  She  received  her  Bachelor 
of  Science  degree  in  1913  and  is  now 
in  charge  of  Textiles  and  Household 
Management. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Shelow,  who  is  in 
charge  of  Dietetics,  spent  two  years  at 
the  army  school  of  nursing  at  ChilH- 
cothe,  preparing  young  women  for 
nursing.  Miss  Shelow  attended  the 
University  of  Cincinnati,  received  her 
A  .B.  from  Randolph-Macon,  her  M.  A. 
at  Columbia,  taught  at  Berea,  Ken- 
tucky, and  was  in  the  Home  Economics 
extension  service. 

Miss  June  Findlay  is  in  charge  of 
our  successful  cafeteria  as  well  as  ad- 
vanced foods  and  institutional  manage- 
ment. She  is  a  western  woman,  having 
graduated  from  Missouri  University. 

Miss  Grace  Linder  is  instructor  in 
High  Schools. 

Miss  Alice  M.  Donnelly  instructs  the 
Juniors  in  the  art  of  house  decoration. 
She  graduated  from  Columbia  Uni- 
versity and  has  had  experience  in 
teaching  sanitation  in  Dayton  and  Co- 
lumbus. She  received  her  degree  at 
the  University  of  Illinois.  In  addition 
to  her  sanitation  work  she  does  exten- 


sion work  through  the  correspondence 
school. 


HORTICULTURAL  DEPT. 

(Continued  from  page  471) 
this  was  the  most  important  work  it 
could  be  expected  to  continue  to  do. 
Great  progress  has  been  made  along 
this  line  in  the  past  few  years  and  the 
future  outlook  for  further  development 
is  very  good.  The  work  given  in  this 
department  tries  to  cover  every  phase 
of  fruit  growing  from  the  propagation 
of  the  trees  and  plants,  the  care  of  the 
plants,  the  harvesting  of  the  fruit  and 
finally  the  marketing  of  the  fruit.  Much 
of  this  work  is  under  the  careful  super- 
vision of  Professor  Paddock  who  has 
had  great  experience  in  this  work.  He 
received  his  degree  from  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  College,  later  receiving 
much  practical  experience  at  the  Ge- 
neva Experiment  Station  before  going 
to  Colorado  where  he  was  actively  en- 
gaged in  promating  pomological  inter- 
ests, when  fruit  growing  in  that  section 
was  at  its  height. 

Pomological  work  has  for  some  time 
required  the  attention  of  two  men.  To 
provide  sufficient  instruction  the  ser- 
vices of  Professor  R.  R.  Jeffrey  have 
been  secured.  Professor  Jeffrey  is  also 
a  graduate  of  the  Fort  Collins  Agri- 
cultural College,  taking  his  master's 
work  at  Ohio  State.  After  his  gradu- 
ation he  was  actively  engaged  in  work 
with  the  western  fruit  growers,  after- 
wards taking  up  work  with  the  exten- 
sion department  of  the  University  of 
West  Virginia,  finally  coming  to  Ohio 
State  in  the  fall  of  1920. 

The  Agricultural  College  through  its 
Department  of  Horticulture  is  prepar- 
ed to  give  a  student  four  years  of  train- 
ing that  will  enable  him  to  be  a  prac- 
tical and  scientific  Horticulturalist. 
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COLVMBVS.  OHIO. 

Show  and  Commercial 
Printing 


B  M 


Learn  to  DANCE  Before  Your  Vacation 

Prof . W.  J.  Rader's  Academies  of  Dancing 

NEIL  AVE.  ACADEMY,  647  Neil  Ave. 
Phones:  Citz.  4431,  Main  6189. 

Take  Neil  Ave.  car  and  get  off  at  Poplar  Ave. 

Beginners'  Classes  organize  Wednesday  evening,  June  6th. 
Get  the  very  first  lesson. 

Private  lessons  afternoons  or  evenings. 
Assembly  Nights  Monday,  Thursday  and  Saturday. 
Advance  Class,  in  the  front  hall,  Monday  evenings. 
Go  to  a  school  that  gives  you  thorough  instruction. 
Tuition  for  beginners :    Ladies,  per  term  of  10  lessons, 
$5.00;  Gentlemen,  $6.00;  Private  Lessons,  5  lessons  $6.00.. 
Tuition  can  be  paid  $1.00  a  lesson  until  paid. 
Private  lessons  can  be  had  afternoons  or  evenings. 
The  Waltz,  Two-Step,  Fox  Trot  and  One-Step  taught  in 
one  term.    Go  to  the  school  that  gives  you  thorough  in- 
struction. 

OAK  ST.  ACADEMY  827  Oak  St. 
Citz.  7105;  Residence,  Citz.  4431;  Main  6189. 

A  strictly  private    place    for    Sorority  and  Fraternity 
dances. 
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PLANT  INSTITUTE 

(Continued  from  page  463) 
or  more  of  its  members.  In  such  cases 
it  can  serve  as  an  adminsitrative  unit 
for  carrying  out  these  projects  in  a 
way  that  is  impossible  under  depart- 
mental organization. 

The  officers  of  the  Institute  are: 
Executive  committee,  E.  N.  Transeau 
(Botany),  chairman,  Wendell  Paddock 
(Horticulture),  J.  B.  Park  (Farm 
Crops),  I*.  E.  Bear  (Soils),  M  E- 
Waller  (Botany)  and  C.  L.  Metcalf 
(Zoology;  secretaiy,  T.  G.  Phillips 
(  Agricultural  Chemistry. ) . 


SHALL  I  GO  TO  COLLEGE? 

[(Continued  from  page  456) 
to  college  movement  that  a  lot  of  fellows 
do  not  realize  until  it  is  too  late.  Col- 
lege is  the  finest  place  in  the  world  to 
develop  the  habit  of  |loafing.  ^The 
change  from  high  school  to  college  has 
an  influence  in  this.  There  is  a  certain 
compulsion  for  getting  high  school 
work  done.  There  is  less  of  this  in  col- 
lege. A  person  is  placed  more  on  his 
own  resources  and  if  not  careful  there 
is  the  danger  of  not  waking  up  in  time 
for  eight  o'clock  classes  and  then  there 
is  the  possibility  of  spending  enjoyable 
evenings  with  a  roommate  or  classmate 
with  no  regard  for  getting  lessons. 
Often  the  classes  are  large  and  it  is 
very  easy  to  get  by  without  lesson  pre- 
paration. After  all  no  person  gets 
from  college  any  more  than  he  puts  into 
it.  When  a  person  comes  out  of  college 
after  a  four-year  course  apparently 
still  "uneducated"  the  chances  are  nine 
to  one  that  it's  a  reflection  on  his  "ap- 
plication" and  not  on  the  college. 
Guard  against  the  loafing  habit,  is  good 
advice  for  incoming  students.  Sliall 
I  go  to  college?  This  is  no  ques- 
tion to  answer  b}^  proxy.    By  all  means 


decide  the  question  in  your  own  mind. 
Are  you  financially  ahle?  If  so,  have 
you  an  appreciation  of  what  college  ed- 
ucation means  and  a  desire  for  what 
college  gives  If  not,  you  had  better 
not  go.  If  so,  by  all  means  go.  The 
college  wants  you — the  college  needs 
you. 


HOW  FAR  CAN  PRODUCERS  GO? 

(Continued  from  page  458) 

products  generally.  Either  of  these 
would  require  too  elaborate  an  organ- 
ization and  moreover  an  organization 
remote  from  the  producers,  and  hence 
hard  to  supervise  and  direct. 

Market  risks  may,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  be  shifted.  Others  can  very 
well  be  borne  by  an  organization  if 
large  enough  to  distribute  occasional 
risks.  Risks  of  price  declines  might, 
for  example,  be  distributed  over  the  en- 
tire membership.  In  certain  types  of 
orgaizations  this  would  be  feasible. 
Risks  of  physical  hazard  can  in  large 
measure  be  shifted  cheaply — as  fire  in- 
surance, for  example.  The  moral  risks 
of  business,  the  risks  of  fraud,  etc., 
would  be  hardest  to  handle. 

To  summarize,  then,  the  farmers' 
organizations  can  hope  to  take  over  and 
perform  successfully  the  simpler  func- 
tions and  those  near  at  home.  Further- 
more, it  is  these  functions  that  have 
thus  far  proven  most  profitable.  As 
for  the  more  distant  and  more  complex 
functions,  it  will  probably  be  a  matter 
of  wisdom  to  leave  them  to  private  ini- 
tiative. Even  in  the  former  cases,  the 
possible  profits  of  private  business  may 
be  dissipated  tlirough  inefficient  man- 
agement instead  of  being  transferred 
to  the  pockets  of  the  farmers,  when  the 
latter  take  over  the  various  marketing 
functions  unless  the  best  of  judgment 
and  skill  be  employed. 
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SHOES 

A  NEW  DEPARTMENT  AND  A  NEW  STOCK 

EMERSON  SHOES  for  College  Men 

The  MENSWEAR  SHOP 


HIGH  AND  FIFTEENTH 


NEAR  THE  CAMPUS,  OF  COURSE 


7\  '  ^'  ^^^^E 
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WE  WANT  FARMER  AGENTS  | 

Among  our  best  agents  are  farmers  that  never  wrote  any  life  insurance  until  [ 

the}'  came  \Yith  us.    We  have  just  been  licensed  in  Ohio  and  can  offer  the  very  = 

best  territorv.    No  Company  has  more  liberal,  up-to-date,  popular  policies.    The  = 

FARMERS  5:ATI0NAL  LIFE  is  the  only  real  Farmer  Company.    Write  for  full  \ 

information.  i 


Farmers  National  Life  Insurance  Company 

JOHN  M.  STAHL,  Pres. 
F.  N.  L.  BUILDING  3401  MICHIGAN  AVE.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


 mill 


mil  mimii 


QiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii'i  ■>■■■>•  nil  mil  i[T|        [■  |! 

1  FOR  FARM  BUTTER  I 

I  OR  CHEESE  MAKING  I 

I  HANSEN'S  I 

I  Dairy  Preparations  | 

:  p  URK,    concentrated,   ready   to   use,   abso-  = 

z          lutely  reliable.    Giving  uniformly  best  re-  = 

:  suits  m  the  country's  finest  creameries  and  = 

:  cheese  factories.  E 

:  For  Cheese-Making:  Hansen's  Rennet  Tab-  = 

5  lets,    Junket   Tablets    (for   Cottage    Cheese),  = 

S  Cheese  Color  Tablets.  : 

:  For  Butter-Making:  Hansen's  Danish  But-  E 

:  ter  Color  (4  oz.  and  1  oz.  bottles),  Hansen's  E 

:  Buttermilk  Tablets   or  Lactic  Ferment  Cul-  = 

=  ture  for  perfect  ripening  of  cream  for  but-  = 

E  ter  and  milk  for  cheese  and  commercial  but-  = 

E  termilk.  : 

:  Sold  by  drug  and  dairy  stores,  or  direct  by  E 

i  CHR.  HANSEN'S  LABORATORY  I 

E                               Incorporated  E 

E                     LITTLE  FALUS,  N.  Y.  E 


Interesting  treatise,  "The  Story  of  Cheese," 
J.  D.  Frederiksen,  free  on  request. 


33 


NITRATEofSODA 


In  car  lots  at  prevailing  market 
price  seaboard.  Likewise,  less  car 
lots  for  shipment  at  all  times  from 
Columbus,  Ohio:  Terre  Haute.  Indi- 
ana, and  other  interior  points. 

Muriate  of  Potash  50%  KiO. 

Sulphate  of  Potash. 

Double  Manure  Salts. 

Manure  Salts, 

Kainitc 

NitraFc. 

Also  Alanufacturers  of  Xaco  Brand 
Insecticides  and  Fungicides.  Write 
us  for  anything  in  Fertilizer  or  In- 
secticide line. 

Nitrate  Agencies  Company 

Central  Nat'I  Bk.  Bldg. 
Columbus,  Ohio 
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A  STATE 
PUBLICATION 

for  YOU  R  State 


By  Students  and  Faculty  of  Ohio  State  University  and  by 
Prominent  Men  in  Agricultural  Circles 

FOR  THE  PURPOSE  OF : 

1.  Quickly  and  briefly  informing  you  of  the  latest  devel- 
opments in  the  Agriculture  of  your  State. 

2.  To  promote  a  better  understanding  between  the  Man 
on  the  Farm  and  the  Students  of  The  Agricultural  College. 

3.  To  present  and  emphasize  such  activities  as  we  feel, 
after  careful  consideration,  are  desirable  and  beneficial  to  the 
interests  of  agriculture. 

4.  To  recommend  through  advertisements  such  indus- 
tries and  organizations  as  may  be  reliable  and  desirable  to 
those  interested  in  agriculture. 

Read 

THE 

AGRICULTURAL 
STUDENT 


Criticize  it — tell  us  how  we  may  make  it  better.  Talk  to 
your  friends  about  it.  If  you  get  into  an  argument  perhaps 
we  can  help  you  out — we  have  the  facts. 


11 
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Universal  Package 


saves  money  because 

— its  cost,  comparatively,  is  very  small. 
— it  saves  time  in  packing,  handling  and 
loading. 

— it  reduces  shipping  losses  in  transit. 
— it  is  used  for  both  fruits  and  vegetables. 
— it  attractive  appearance  nets  top  market 
prices. 

Write  for  "CAREER  OF  THE  BUSHEL 
BASKET,"  by  John  T.  Bartlett. 
Efficient  service  assured — shipments  made 
from  nearest  factory :  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Arkansas  and 
Texas.    Write  for  prices  today. 


Are  You  Familiar  with 
the  Latest  Events  in 
Agricultural  Fields? 

The 

Agricultural 
Student 


Can  he  quoted  authentically 


 ^ 


Your  Home 

HENNICK'S 

TIFFIN  SHOP 

Light  Lunch 

Cigars 
Cigarettes 

The  finest  place  of  its  kind  in  the 
country. 

Pool  Room    -:-    Barber  Shop 


Learn  to  Dance — Class  or  Private  Lessons 

Dancing  Wednesday,  Thurs- 
day and  Saturday  Evenings. 


m — ^  
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Agstone  the  Magic  Stone — A.  P.  Sandles   10 

Animal  Husbandry  Department  34,  126,  270,  366,  476 

Agricultural  Engineering  Department   128,  288,  421,  469 
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Acres  and  Tractors — S.  H.  Watson   134 
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Corn-Sovbean  Combination,  The— C.  J.  Willard  .   407 

Class  Projects— E.  B.  Baker   458 
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Dedication — In  September  Issue — C.  V.  Kendall   4 

Dairy  Department   28,  174,  336,  373,  464 

Development  of  Soil  Science,  The— W.  E.  Keyser   123 
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Editorials   -  32,  86,  136,  172,  220,  268,  316,  364,  412,  460 

Farming  in  Montana — A.  J.  Copeland   176 

Farm  Crops  Department  20,  80,  240,  284,  414,  462 

Farm  Management  Department  30,  141,  284,  430,  480 

Fertilizing  Grass  Lands — W.  E.  Keyser   25 

Farm  and  Local  Township  Roads — F.  H.  Eno  311 

Feeding  the  Ewe  Flock  for  Lamb  and  Wool  Production — T.  C.  Stone  369 

Field  Selection  of  Seed  Corn— M.  T.  Mvers   71 

Farm  Building  Situation,  The— F.  W.  Ives   167 

Farmers'  Week— F.  C.  Dean  219 

How  the  Banker  Helps  the  Farmer — R.  H.  Schryver   15 

Home  Economics  Department   22,  82,  130,  230,  278,  331,  379,  427,  475 

Household  Linens — K.  Louise  Boyenton  265 

History  of  Livestock— C.  F.  Moses   35 

Horticulture  Department   42,  100,  318 

Hogging  Down  Corn — R.  A.  Mayne   39 

Home-made  Mixtures  Kill  Lice  on  Poultry  130 

How  Far  Can  the  Producer  Profitably  Go"?— H.  E.  Erdman   457 

Insect  Pests  in  Northeastern  Ohio — E.  W.  Mendenhall  319 

Land  Grant  Colleges  and  the  Education  of  Women — Isabel  Bevier  263 

Mattie's  Washing  Machine — Madge  Grubb  271 

Mattie's  Washing  Machine  (continued)  321 

Need  of  Pasture  Improvement— H.  G.  Doster  _  382 

October — James  Whitcomb  Riley    88 

Ohio  State  at  the  International— P.  E.  Haag  224 

Prepare  Hotbeds  and  Frames  in  the  Fall — C.  V.  Kendall  _  135 

Peppy  Pointers   -  225,  277,  332,  372 

"ParO'Mine"— H.  A.  Ersig  424 
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Rural  Schools  Need  Immediate  Help  Throuah  Legislation — A.  O.  O'Neal   76 

Rural  Y.  M.  C.  A.— Clive  McGuire  ^   41 

Red  Clover— G.  L.  Schuster   121 

Right  War  to  Buy  Stallions— C.  W.  Gay   126 

Relation  of  the  Pastor  to  the  Teacher — Rev.  O.  L.  Barker   229 

Success  With  Purebred  Swine — R.  L.  Leeper   75 

Soils,  Soil  Characteristics,  and  their  Relation  to  Fertilizer  Requirement — G.  W.  Conrev--  7 

Stadium  for  Ohio,  The — S.  X.  Sumner   12 

Soils  Department  _  24,  104,  222,  334,  484 

Smith-Hughes  Agricultural  Teacher,  The — T.  E.  Berrv   27 

Sow  and  Litter,  The— J.  S.  Coifey   362 

Short  Ag.  Department  181,  236,  296,  244,  392 

Some  Problems  of  the  Southern  Pork  Producer — D.  W.  Williams   119 

Sanitation  and  Hygiene  in  the  Home — Lillie  Swanson   131 

Shall  I  Go  to  College?— G.  F.  Johnson   454 

Sheep  Shearing  Contest   417 

To  Celebrate  the  300th  Anni^^prsary  of  America's  Origin — Bertrand  Brown   16 

Thoughts  for  the  Christmas  Dinner — Clara  S.  Haskins   187 

Tribute  to  Abraham  Lincoln — Schurz's  Essay  '.   280 

Valuable  Experience — D.  I>.  Lutz   248 

Value  of  Vocational  Home  Economics — Clarice  Chaml)erlain   267 

Vocational  Agriculture   26,  90,  139,  178,  226,  274,  323,  371,  419,  467 

What  Does  the  Farm  Bureau  Mean  to  You? — J.  F.  Dowler   31 


Standard  Dairy  Sanitation 

It  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  value  of  the  herd  test.  "It  eliminates 
the  scrub  and  culls  out  the  boarder,"  and  insures  to  the  Dairyman  a  productive 
herd. 

Yet  these  beneficial  results  cannot  be  fulh'  realized  unless  the  increased 
milk  yield  is  protected  by  such  sanitary  methods  of  production  that  have  them- 
selves met  the  cost  of  day  to  day  performance. 


For  over  eighteen  years 


lia  iryman 's 


has  provided  this  needed  protection  to  the  Dairy  Industry  and 
the  sweet,  wholesome,  sanitary  cleanliness  it  creates  is  recog- 
nized by  Agricultural    Colleges    of    the    United   States  and 
Canada  as  the  standard  dairy  sanitation. 


Wyandotte  Dair3'man's  Cleaner  and  Cleanser  is 
test  in  the  dairy  or  the  trial  will  cost  you  nothing. 

Order  from  your  supph'  house.    It  cleans  clean. 


;-uaranteed  to  meet  every 


THE  J.  B.  FORD  CO,,  Sole  Mnfrs.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 
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Clean  Air  Essential 
For  Prolonged  Life 
of  Tractor  Motor 

EVEN  the  best  automobile 
or  truck  motors  are  un- 
suited  for  continuous 
successful  tractor  operation. 
They  are  likely  to  be  too  short- 
lived to  stand  the  grind  of  con- 
stant heavy  draw-bar  work  in 
dusty  fields.  Aside  from  having 
inadequate  bearings  and  shafting 
for  such  work,  the  cylinder  walls, 
pistons  and  piston  rings  would 
be  worn  down  quickly  by  dust- 
laden  air  as  if  by  emery  powder. 
Result:  low  compression,  loss  of 
power,  waste  of  fuel. 

All  Case  Kerosene  Tractors  are 

equipped  with  the  Case  patented 
air  washer  of  our  own  design  and 
manufacture.  It  thoroughly  cleanses  the  air  that  is  drawn  with  the 
fuel  into  the  cylinders.  The  air  is  drawn  through  water  and  two 
screens,  the  latter  preventing  bubbles  from  carrying  dust  through 
the  carburetor  to  the  motor.  In  this  way  all  grit  is  removed  and  a 
clean,  moist,  highly  explosive  mixture  is  delivered  to  the  cylinders. 

Clean  air  is  just  as  essential  to  tractor  motor  life  as  it  is  to  human 
life.  In  designing  and  building  Case  Kerosene  Tractors,  every 
known  safeguard  has  been  provided  to  insure  long  life,  and 
economical,  efficient  operation. 


J.  1.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Company 

Dept.  F301  Racine,  Wisconsin 


KEROSENE 


This  is  No.  6  of  a  series  of  brief  treatises  dealing 
with  correct  tractor  design  and  construction.  Keep 
a  complete  file  for  future  reference.  Students 
especially  interested  in  tractors  are  invited  to  visit 
the  Case  factories  at  Racine,  Wisconsin  and  learn  the 
details  of  modern  tractor  construction,  at  first  hand. 


''''Come  to 
Our  Factory 
It  Will 
Pay  You.'' 


Swartz-Light  supplies  the  power  to  do  all 
the  dairy  work.  It  helps  churn  the  butter. 
Swartz-Light  aids  in  cream  separation. 
Means  more  profits,  less  work  and  quicker. 
Eases  Mother's  daih'  duties.  Does  the  v.ash- 
ing.  Takes  out  the  rub  and  scrub.  Adds  to 
her  years  and  comfort  . 

Get  This  Ohio  State 
University  Test 

In  competition  with  other  lighting  plans — 
tested  before  fair  judges — the  Swartz-Light 
plant  excelled  them  all — excelled  them  all  on 
low  cost  of  operation,  ability  to  carry  load; 
in  low  speed  test  operated  almost  without  vi- 
bration. "Won  first  rank.  Swartz-Light  con- 
clusiveh^  proved  itself  a  plant  that  is  un- 
matched. Send  for  complete  copy  of  this 
great  test.  \Ve  will  send  you  the  Swartz- 
Light  catalog.  It's  free. 
Desirable  Territory  Open  to  Active  Dealers. 

SWARTZ-LIGHT 

simplicity,    durability   and   low   cost  of 
operation. 
Built  by  Swartz  Electric  Companj^ 
Sole  owners  of  all  patents  and  rights. 
Swartz   Electric  Compciny 
Oldest  exclusive  makers   of  electric  light  and  power 
plants  for  farm  homes,  city  homes  and  business  houses. 
Factory,  Speedway 
"Branch.  5  X.  Meridian  St.,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 


Unequaled 


De  Laval 


first  gave  iis  a 
better  way  of 
separating  cream 
and  now  a  better 
way  of  milking^ 


Proof  that  the  De  Laval 
Milker  is  actually  a  better  way 
of  milking  comes  from  De 
Laval  users  from  all  sections 
of  the  country.  They  are  prac- 
tically unanimous  in  their 
figreement  that  the  De  Lavel  in- 
crease the  production  of  milk 
even  over  good  hand  milking. 


CHECK  I 
Ibook 


The  extra  milk  your  cows  will  give  and  the  saving  in 
time  will  soon  play  for  a  De  Laval  Milker.  It  is  a  bet- 
ter way  of  milking.    Write  for  complete  information. 

The  DeLaval  Separator  Company 


NEW  YORK 
165  Broadway 


CHICAGO 
29  East  Madison  Street 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
61  Beale  Street 


Sooner  or  later  you  will  use  a 

De  Laval 

Cream  Separator  or  Milker 


